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Survey of the World 


It is now expected that a 
final vote on the Cana- 
dian reciprocity agree- 
ment will be reached in the Senate be- 
fore August 15, and that the bill (as it 
came from the House) will be passed 
without amendment. On the 8th there 
was a significant test. By a vote of 32 
to 14 the Senate rejected Mr. Cummins’s 
amendment putting meat and meat prod- 
ucts on the free list, and unanimous con- 
sent was obtained for a vote on the roth 
upon his other amendments. In this 
test, 20 Democrats and 12 Republicans 
were counted in the negative. Voting 
for the amendment were Messrs, Bailey, 
Simmons and Thornton (Democrats op- 
posed to reciprocity); Sutherland and 
Clark, regular Republicans ; and nine in- 
surgents. The most important amend- 
ments to be acted upon after the 1oth 
are those of Mr. Bristow, relating to 
sugar, and an extensive program of revi- 
sion proposed by Mr. La Follette, in sup- 
port of which he will speak for three or 
four days. It is plain that all will be re- 
jected by a vote of about 2 to 1. The 
Senate will meet hereafter at 11 a. m., 
instead of at noon, and some time will 
thus be gained. Mr. Penrose told the 
President last week that adjournment 
might be reached by August 1, and that 
the reciprocity bill was safe. So confi- 
dent of its passage are the Treasury off- 
cers that they are beginning to work 
upon the new regulations which reci- 
procity will require. In last week’s 
debate Mr. Cummins finished his long 
speech. Mr. Burton, defending the 
agreement, reminded Mr. Cummins that 
in 1904, in a public address, he had ad- 
vocated reciprocity with Canada and had 
said that the farmers of Iowa would 
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the Senate 





suffer no more from the free admission 
of Canadian products than from the 
competition of adjoining States. He 
also showed that, in the tariff debate of 
1909, Mr. Nelson (now opposing reci- 
procity because of the proposed free 
admission of grain) had said: 

“The protective duty on wheat up to this 
time has been of no earthly value to the wheat 
farmer. As long as we export wheat, the 
price is fixed by the Liverpool price.” 

He also pointed out that in the same de- 
bate Mr. La Follette had said: 


‘The only benefit the agriculturist receives 
from the tariff is in the duty on wool and the 
duty on barley, except an indirect benefit 
gained by feeding the people employed in pro- 
tected manufactures.” 

Mr. Burton’s own opinion was as fol- 
lows: 


“The substantial advantage to the farmers 
of the United States from the tariff has not 
been derived from duties imposed directly 
upon their products, but rather from the 
growth of an enormous industrial population 
and the multitude of professional and other 
classes dependent upon the industrial popula- 
tion.” 


Mr. Gronna, like Mr. Cummins, held 
that the President had exceeded his con- 
stitutional powers in negotiating the 
agreement. Speaking in Indianapolis 
on the 4th, President Taft defended the 
agreement, answering the arguments of 
those who assert that it is not in accord 
with sound Republican doctrine. Said 
he: 

“The Republican party in its last national 
platform declared in favor of tariff duties 
which would measure only the difference in 
the cost of production of articles here and of: 
articles abroad. In other words, the sound 
Republican doctrine has become the imposi- 
tion of duties only where the conditions are 
naturally unequal and where duties are neces- 
sary in order to enable our manufacturers 
and other producers to meet on a level the 
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competition of foreign producers. The Cana- 
dian reciprocity agreement which has been 
made squares exactly with this doctrine.” 
He pointed to the acts and utterances of 
Mr. Blaine and President McKinley in 
favor of reciprocity. The pending 
agreement, he said, would not reduce the 
cost of living greatly, if at all, but it 
would steady prices and make it more 
difficult to corner food. The Demo- 
cratic bill for a revision of the cotton 
goods schedule is not yet ready for 
caucus action. It is said that it reduces 
duties by about one-half. Senator Bris- 
tow says he will never consent to ad- 
journment until the duties on cotton 
goods, woolen goods, steel, sugar, lead, 
rubber and all Trust-controlled products 
have been reduced. 
ad 


Secretary Knox and Am- 
bassador Bryce signed, on 
the 6th, the schedules re- 
lating to certain pecuniary claims, some 
of them quite old, and to the terms on 
which they are to be submitted to arbi- 
tration, in accordance with a special 
agreement. This will be the second resort 
to arbitration under the treaty of 1906. 
The first related to the fisheries dispute. 
The Secretary and the British Ambassa- 
dor also conferred with respect to the 
phraseology of the proposed new and 
broad treaty of arbitration, which is so 
nearly completed that the President is 
confident he will be able to lay it before 
the Senate before the end of the present 
session of Congress. In the House of 
Commons on the same day the British 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs said there 
was every prospect that the treaty would 
soon be signed. ‘I believe,” said he, 
“that the United States Government and 
ourselves are now in substantial agree- 
ment as regards the details.”——Ad- 
dressing the Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion at Atlantic City on the 7th, Presi- 
dent Taft referred as follows to the nego- 
tiations : 

“I am glad to say that today we have 
reached such a point in the negotiations for a 
treaty of universal arbitration with one of the 
great European powers that we can confident- 
ly predict the signing of a satisfactory treaty. 
The arbitration treaty heretofore with Great 
Britain and other countries has excepted from 
the causes which may be arbitrated those 
which involved the vital interests of either 
party or its honor. The treaty which we are 
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now closing with Great Britain eliminates 
these exceptions and provides that all ques- 
tions of international concern of a justifiable 
character shall be submitted to the arbitration 
of an impartial! tribunal. I am exceedingly 
hopeful that other countries besides ‘Great 
Britain will accept the form of the treaty, or 
one like it, and that we may have half a dozen 
of the treaties with the European countries 
looking toward arbitration of international 
differences. This will not abolish war, but 
it will provide a most effective and forcible 
instrument for avoiding it in many cases.’ 
He explained that the agreement, instead 
of making arbitration necessary, inter- 
posed mediation for a year, with the pos- 
sibility of adjusting the differences in 
that way, without a resort to judicial ac- 
tion. Speaking at Marion, Ind., on the 
3rd, he answered the recently published 
argument of Mr. Roosevelt against any 
treaty requiring arbitration for questions 
of national honor. At Washington, 
on the 7th, as the result of the labors of 
the International Seal Conference, rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain, Russia, Ja- 
pan and the United States signed a treaty 
which prohibits pelagic sealing in the 
North Pacific and in the Seas of Bering, 
Okhotsk, Kamchatka and Japan for fif- 
teen years. It also forbids the hunting 
of sea otters on the high seas, and pro- 
vides for the maintenance of a patrol. 

& 

Senator Newlands in- 
Washington Notes troduced, last week, 

a bill creating an 
Interstate Trade Commission, of five 
members, for the control of industrial 
corporations or Trusts. It relates only 
to corporations whose annual receipts ex- 
ceed $5,000,000. These would be required 
to make frequent statements as to capi- 
talization and operation, and to be regis- 
tered. The commission would not be 
empowered to fix prices, but would be 
authorized to cancel registration as a 
punishment for improper financial or- 
ganization, unfair methods of competi- 
tion, the acceptance of freight rebates 
and certain other offenses, and also to 
restrain the offending corporation from 
engaging in interstate trade. It is said 
that this bill is regarded with favor by 
some persons connected with the Admin- 
istration, and that it represents the views 
of a number of legislators who are con- 
vinced that eventually there must be such 
a commission. The Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, on the ist, ordered, 
on its own motion, a sweeping investiga- 
tion of all the express companies, their 
rates, practices, revenues, etc. On the 
preceding day nearly all the companies 
had filed schedules of reduced rates. 
A House committee is making inquiry 
concerning the withdrawal from a forest 
reserve, in July, 1910, by President Taft, 
of 12,800 acres of public land, largely 
waterfront, on Controller Bay, Alaska, 
and the subsequent acquisition of a con- 
siderable part of the land by entries filed 
by R. S. Ryan, said to be an agent of the 
Guggenheim Syndicate. The land in 
question is the only property available 
for the harbor terminus of a railroad 
giving access to the great coal fields. 
Ryan says his action had no relation to 
the Guggenheim syndicate. An attempt 
has been made to connect Charles P. 
Taft and ex-Secretary Ballinger with the 
transaction. At the White House it is 
said that Charles P. Taft had no knowl- 
edge of it, and ex-Secretary Ballinger re- 
marks that the order opening the land 
for entry was issued upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Pinchot’s Forestry 
sureau. 





Js 

The Condition There is unrest in ee 
of Cuba and it was reported last 
week that an_ uprising 

against the Government was at hand. 
‘Newspapers representing the Opposition 
say that a revolt is impending. The dis- 
turbance is due in part to lack of confi- 
dence in President Gomez. A Repre- 
sentative in Congress recently introduced 
a resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion by Congress and the Supreme Court 
as to the manner in which the President 
had acquired a large fortune since taking 
office. This was suggested by the Presi- 
dent’s payment of $135,000 for a site on 
which, it was announced, he was about 
to erect a costly mansion. It was recalled 
that just before he became President he 
had asserted in court that he had no as- 
sets except $89,000 of debts. The reso- 
lution of inquiry caused the President to 
publish last week an inventory of his 
possessions, indicating that-he had only 
a very small fortune. Owing to reports 
of disaffection in the Rural Guard, he 
called out the Havana garrison at mid- 
night on the 7th and stationed these sol- 
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diers around his palace for a time. Then 
they returned-to their quarters. Brig- 
adier General Bixby, Chief of Engineers 
in our Army, who is in Havana, says that 
the wrecking of the “Maine” was cause: 
directly by the explosion of her maga- 
zines, and that it never can be ascertaine:| 
whether this explosion was due to an ex- 
ternal torpedo or mine. A joint note 
has been sent to Hayti by the Govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France and Italy, asking 
for an adjustment of the long pending 
claims of their citizens within three 
months, or the submission of these claims 
to arbitration——In the northern part 
of Hayti, revolutionists have taken pos- 
session of several cities. 

a 

Cipriano Castro, for- 
merly President of 
Venezuela, landed in 
disguise on the 5th at Castilletas, on the 
Goajiri peninsula in Colombia, about 
twenty miles from the Venezuelan bound- 
ary, having eluded all the detectives and 
patrolling ships that had been in search 
of him since he left his home in the 
Canary Islands. It is said that he came 
to Castilletas from Colon. On the 8th 
it was reported that he had already as- 
sembled more than 1,000 soldiers, giving 
them arms which had been brought from 
Cuba. President Gomez sent troops in 
the direction of Castro’s camp and caused 
the arrest of several prominent Vene- 
zuelans, one of these being General Jorge 
Pello. Dispatches from Caracas say that 
Castro has $7,000,000 in a bank at Paris 
and is supported by moneyed men in Eu- 
rope. These dispatches also express the 
opinion that he will overthrow the Gomez 
Government. Prominent officials say 
privately, it is added, that his restoration 
to power can be prevented only by for- 
eign intervention. Venezuela’s cele- 
bration of the centennial of her inde- 
pendence ended on the 6th with a ban- 
quet and ball at the palace. The Bolivar 
Memorial Congress has been in session 
at Caracas, with delegates representing 
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Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador. Colombia and 
Venezuela. Their object is to make a 
closer political union. Venezuela’; 





Congress has approved the great fifty- 
year concession to a river and coast navi- 
gation company. It grants exclusive 
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rights on all lakes and rivers, together 
with the exploitation and cdlonization of 
the Amazon territory. In January 
last, Colonel Jara, then Minister of War, 
drove President Gondra, of Paraguay, 
from office and became ruler of the coun- 
try. On the 5th inst. he proclaimed a 
dictatorship, supprest four or five news- 
papers and caused the arrest of several 
members of Congress. On the 6th the 
garrison at the capital revolted and 
placed him in prison. Whereupon he re- 
signed and Congress elected Liberato 
Rojas, President of the Senate, to serve 
as President, pending a national election. 

In Salvador, Dr. Dardano, an asso- 
ciate of ex-President Alfaro, has been 
arrested for being concerned in a revolu- 
tionary plot. Arms, ammunition and 
bombs were found in-his home. He con- 
fesses that he at first intended to use 
them against the Government of Presi- 
dent Araujo, but says he abandoned the 
project some time ago, seeing that it 
could not be successful. It is said at 
Washington that the treaty concerning 
the loan to Honduras is dead for the 
present session, altho the President has 


sent to the Senate a special message 
earnestly recommending that it be rati- 


fied. He does not oppose discussion of 
the question in open Senate, and would 
be glad to see both the treaty and the 
loan contract with the Morgan syndicate 
made public. 

as 


Madero asks the Gover- 
nors of the Mexican 
States to co-operate with 
the central Government in a comprehen- 
sive project for irrigation, in order that 
large tracts of waste land may be re- 
claimed. He would have those confined 
in jails and penitentiaries employed, at 
low wages, in constructing the needed 
dams and canals, and he desires that the 
work shall be undertaken without delay. 
It is understood that he intends to nego- 
tiate two loans abroad, one to pay the 
war debt and the other for railroad con- 
struction. An order on the Treasury has 
been issued for the payment of $320,000 
to his brother Gustavo, to reimburse him 
for money spent in support of the revo- 
lution. There is to be an inquiry as to 
the charge of Emarito Garcia that Joa- 
quin Casasus was sent to Washington as 
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a special ambassador by Limantour, 
Creel and others, to ask for military 
intervention. Casasus, who is not in 
Mexico, may be tried for treason.—— 
There was but little disorder last week. 
In Michoacan, two bodies of Maderist 
soldiers quarreled and eight men were 
killed. In Torreon, Federal soldiers killed 
a captain and were helped by Maderists 
to escape to the hills. Federal troops were 
sent to subdue 200 Magonists who were 
looting ranches in Coahuila. The 
revolution has been followed by many 
labor strikes, workingmen (who were in 
sympathy with the revolt) being disap- 
pointed because the fall of Diaz did not 
increase their wages. On the 2d, in the 
mining district of Mapimi, 45 miles 
northwest of Torreon, 11,000 men went 
on strike for an increase ranging from 
30 to 100 per cent. On the following 
day the street railways of the capital 
were tied up by a strike, the men asking 
for an addition of 25 to 150 per cent. 
There was much disorder. On the 6th, 
in suppressing a strike riot, the police 
killed six men. A car was smashed in 
which the Governor of the district was 
riding. On the 7th, the men went back 
to work, accepting an offered increase of 
3 cents an hour. Strikes in many parts 
of the country were reported. At Vera 
Cruz the stevedores quit Work. A strike 
of employees of the National Railways 
was expected. The natives object to the, 
employment of American conductors and 
engineers, and in a convention they have 
protested against the use of the English 
language in train orders. 
& 

The bill limiting the 
powers of the Upper 
House of Parliament has 
passed thru the committee stage in the 
House of Lords and will be voted on 
July 13. A large number of amend- 
ments were proposed, but only a few 
were adopted, and probably none of 
these will Be accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The most important amendments 
were those of Lord Lansdowne, provid- 
ing for a special referendum before the 
King can be’asked to assent to any bill 

“(a) which affects the existence of the 
Crown or the Protestant succession thereto; 
or 

“(b) which establishes a national Parlia- 
ment or a_national Council in Ireland, Scot- 
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land, Wales, or England with legislative pow- Kingstown harbor July 7 and proceeded 


ers therein; or 

“(c) which has been referred to the Joint 
Committee and which in their opinion raises 
an issue of great gravity upon which the 
judgment of the country has not been suffi- 
ciently ascertained.” 
This, it was argued by the Opposition, 
was the bare minimum required to main- 
tain a two-chamber constitution, and 
without such safeguards, the Crown, 
the Church and the liberty of every insti- 
tution of the country would be at the 
mercy of a temporary majority of the 
House of Commons, which might be 
representative of a minority of the elec- 
tors. Lord Morley replied that the Gov- 
ernment could not possibly accept the 
amendments and declared that the ques- 
tion of home rule was plainly put before 
the people in the last election and re- 
ceived their approval. Two of the Lib- 
eral members, Lords Weardale and 
Courtney, spoke in favor of the referen- 
dum. The Lansdowne amendments were 
passed in committee of the whole by 253 
to 46. It is noteworthy that even when 
a question involving their prerogatives 
was being considered, fewer than half 
of the Lords were in attendance. The 
bill as passed by the Lower House re- 
quires the House of Lords to pass any 
money bill without amendment within a 
month after receiving it, and makes the 
Speaker of the House of Commons sole 
judge of what bills are money bills. This 
was amended to leave the decision as to 
the character of the bills to a joint com- 
mittee of six. This also the Government 
refused to accept. An amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Newton, providing that 
no bill for the further limitation of the 
legislative powers of the House of Lords 
shall be introduced until after another 
general election, met with a more favor- 
able reception from the Government, and 
may possibly serve as a basis of compro- 
mise. It is freely acknowledged by the 
Unionists that they have no chance now 
in an election, and they have no wish to 
force the Government to the extremity 
of creating 500 Liberal peers. 


The first visit made by the 

King George newly crowned King in his 
in Ireland progress thru his kingdom 

was to Ireland. The royal family in the 
vacht “Victoria and Albert” entered 


on the following day to Dublin. The 
Nationalists tried to prevent the King’s 
receiving either an official or a popular 
welcome but were successful only as re- 
gards the former. The Corporation of 
Dublin refused to pass a resolution of 
welcome or to permit the Lord Mayor to 
meet the King officially and present the 
keys of the city. Lord Mayor Farrel 
declared that he would nevertheless 
go personally to greet the King and to 
thank him for omitting from his corona- 
tion oath the offensive repudiation of the 
Roman Catholic faith. Thereupon the 
Corporation telegraphed to the King not 
to receive him and ordered the City 
treasurer to lock up the insignia of office. 
As a further precaution the official stand 
on the bridge at the entrance to the city 
where the Mayor would have delivered 
the address and presented the keys was 
daubed with fresh paint. To avoid dis- 
turbances Mr. Farrel did not attempt an 
official greeting but met the King 
informally on his visit to the Col- 
lege of Science. The streets were beau- 
tifully decorated with garlands and bunt- 
ing but on nationalist houses only Irish 
and American flags were to be seen. The 
municipal buildings of Dublin were bare 
and the Pembroke Town Hall bore 
merely the inscription “Welcome, We 
Want Home Rule.” The Sinn Fein So- 
ciety got up an excursion to the tomb of 
the Irish revolutionist, Wolfe Tone, and 
sandwich men paraded the streets bear- 
ing placards calling upon the people to 
go there to attend a meeting of protest 
instead of remaining in town to greet the 
King. Nevertheless the streets were 
sufficiently crowded and the crowds suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic whenever the royal 
party appeared. 


The 
was virtually settled on 
July 4 in a victory for 
The shipowners agreed to a 
recognition of the union and a general 
advance of ten shillings a month to the 
seamen and a cent an hour more to the 
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the men. 


dockers with a half holiday for all. The 
terms apply to non-union as well as 
union men. Any dispute as to the mean- 
ing of the terms is to be settled by the 
Board of Trade. Most of the men went 
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back to work and made a speedy clear- 
ance of the vessels that had been held 
up. But at Manchester 12,000 carters 
are still out, and the attempts to move 
the cargoes from the docks resulted in 
serious riots. Crowds of men and women 
attacked the wagons and threw the pro- 
duce into the street. The police who 
were trying to protect the traffic were in 
many cases injured by the bricks, stones 
and iron ware thrown by the mob. Re- 
inforcements of police to the number of 
300 have been sent from London and a 
squadron of cavalry and a company of 
infantry have been ordered ready to as- 
sist in restoring order. The Post Of- 
fice Department is to take over at the end 
of the year the business of the National 
Telephone Company, which comprises 
18,000 employees and 500,000 instru- 
ments. The property will be acquired by 
the Government on what is called in this 
country a “physical valuation,” the plant, 
lands and buildings being bought at 
prices fixt by the Railway and Canal 
Comunissioners but no payment made for 
franchises or good will. The present 
staff of employees, high and low, will be 
taken over without civil service examina- 
tion and those entitled to pensions placed 
on the pension list of the post office. 
When the question of the purchase came 
up in Parliament the opponents of the 
project raised the objection that State 
management would check progress and 
invention and raise the cost of the serv- 
ice. They called attention to the fact 
that the telephone system of Enzlandd 
had been developed thru private initia- 
tive, and in spite of the impediments 
thrown in its way by the local and na- 
tional authorities, and contrasted the 
popular and efficient telephone systein of 
the United States with the poor Govern- 
ment service of France. In reply the 
Postmaster-General, Herbert Samuel, 
stated that the telephone department 
would not be brought under the routine 
and regulations of the post office and 
that the efforts of the Government would 
be directed to the equalization of rates 
and the extension of the system, for 
which purpose a sum of $30,000,000 is 
to be devoted.——In discussing the dis- 
cussions of the Imperial Conference we 
said that the relation between Great 





Dritain and her self-governing colonics 
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came down in 12 mimites. 






seemed to be regarded by the latter more 
as an alliance than a closer unity. The 
following quotation from the Melbourne 
lge is a plain spoken statement of this 
position : 

The ostentatious confidence trick by which 
Mr. Asquith is supposed to have told the 
delegates some of the secrets of the Admiral- 
ty and the War Office is one symptom 
amongst many of the desire of the Imperial 
statesmen to commit the Dominions to Im- 
perial control in war. ‘But Australia has too 
high a, sense of her own dignity and autono- 
mous rights to be taken by such a bait. As 
an integral part of the Empire Australia 
stands to the Empire as a partner in peace 
and war, pledged to take whatever part may 
seem most effective for the general safety 
without in the smallest degree pledging her- 
self to hand over her soldiers and sailors to 
British commanders. We occupy the same 
position as nations in an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance to one another. The foe of 
one is the foe of both. Both parties concert 
for the common good, but neither denudes 
itself of all authority in deference to the 
other. 

& 


The air race around the cir- 
cuit of the capitals of France, 
Xelgium and England was 
won by the French lieutenant, Conneau. 
His total time for the course of nearly 
a thousand miles is 58 hours 38 minutes. 
Garros finished second with 62 hours 17 
minutes. Pierre Védrines, who was the 
only aviator to reach the goal in the 
Paris-Madrid race a few weeks ago and 
who was the first to cross the channel 
going and cominy in the present race, 
met with an accident at Amiens and so 
came in fourth. Altogether eight com- 
pleted the circuit, six monoplanes and 
two biplanes. One of the latter carried 
a mechanician besides the pilot. At 
Calais crowds sat up all night to see the 
first arrivals, but on the English side 
there were only five or six persons out. 
——At the Mourmelon field Loridan 
broke the European record for altitude 
by attaining a hight of 10,659 feet. He 
In California 
Hoxey, just before his fatal accident, 
reached an altitude of over 11,000 feet. 


& 


The German gunboat 
“Panther,” which was 
sent to Agadir, has been 
replaced by a larger vessel, the cruiser 
“Berlin,” of 3,250 tons and a speed of 23 
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knots an hour. The French press takes 
the situation calmly. The German press 
reiterates that the placing of a vessel at 
that port does not indicate any hostile in- 
tentions, but is merely a diplomatic move 
to urge France to declare her intentions. 

The English press asserts that Germany 
cannot be permitted to acquire a strategic 
position like Agadir, which commands 
the transatlantic trade routes. Premier 
Asquith replied to a question on the sub- 
ject in the House of Commons in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Recent events have been the subject of 
discussion by the Powers most interested in 
Morocco. I can say little at this stage, but 
wish it to be clearly understood that the Gov- 
ernment considers that a new situation has 
arisen in Morocco in which it is possible that 
future developments may affect British inter- 
ests more directly than has hitherto been the 
case. 

“We are confident that the diplomatic dis- 
cussion will find a solution, and in the part 
which we will take in it we shall have due 
regard for the protection of those interests 


and the fulfilment of our treaty obligations 
to France.” 


Germany has proposed that the question 
be made the subject of discussion by 
pourparlers between the Powers most 
concerned, France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain and Russia. This is gener- 


ally regarded as preferable to the calling 


of another formal conference like that of 
Algeciras in 1906. The European pa- 
pers assume that the United States is vi- 
tally interested, but it is doubtful if our 
Government will take that view of it. 
The act of Algeciras was signed by our 
representatives Mr. White and Mr. Gum- 
mere, with the exprest stipulation that it 
did not involve our participation in its 
enforcement or in the political questions 
involved. But in case there is any truth 
in the rumor that Germany is to be 
bought off by being permitted to en- 
croach on Liberia the United States 
would doubtless have something to say 
about it. The conference of Algeciras 
stipulated only for equal commercial fa- 
cilities and fair treatment of the Jews. 
Other African questions, such as _ the 
Kongo and Kamerun boundaries and the 
projection of railroads, will be taken up 
in the pourparlers. The Spaniards at 
Alkazar (El Ksar) have seized the bar- 
racks and military stores and disarmed 
the Sultan’s troops. Premier Canalejas 
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declares that the action of Spain will be 
confined to the policing of Alkazar and 
Larache. The Algeciras conference em- 
powered Spain to police these cities, but 
the French papers point out that this 
does not involve their military occupa- 
tion, and that there was no disturbance 
sufficiently serious to excuse such action. 
The movement of Spanish troops further 
up the left bank of the Muluya River is 
viewed with apprehension by the French, 
who occupy the right or eastern bank, as 
the Spanish are known to be ambitious 
of reaching Taza and constructing a rail- 
road from there to Melilla on the coast. 


Montenegro 
Mobilizes 


King Nicholas has ordered 
the mobilization of thirteen 
infantry battalions, three 
mountain batteries and three divisions of 
field artillery, amounting altogether to 
7,000 men, to assemble about Podgoritza 
to protect the frontier passes in case of 
an invasion by the Turkish troops in pur- 
suit of Albanian insurgents. This is re- 
garded by Turkey as an unfriendly act 
and calculated to encourage the rebellion. 
The King of Montenegro would hardly 
have taken such action without consulta- 
tion with his son-in-law, the King of It- 
aly, and the sympathies of Russia and of 
Austria are also with the insurgents. 
The Porte has issued a circular note to 
the Powers declaring that under no cir- 
cumstances would Turkey submit to in- 
tervention in its internal affairs by for- 
eign Powers. The accusations made 
against the Turkish troops of wanton de- 
struction of property and the slaughter 
of non-combatants are denied, and_ the 
Turkish reply charges the insurgents 
with the burning of churches and depre- 
dations on private residents in order to 
throw discredit upon the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment. As for the alleged murders of 
women and children, the Turkish note 
states that the Albanians sent their fami- 
lies across the frontier into Montenegro 
for protection at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The Turkish Government claims 
that the arms and ammunition found 
upon the dead and wounded insurgents 
were stamped with the royal cipher of 
Montenegro, and that it very often hap- 
pened that the Montenegrins outnum- 
bered the Malissoris. 
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The Coronation of George V. 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


GRAY, windy day and none the 
A less British for being so; all 

London pouring Abbey - wards; 
the cars in the underground trains 
splashed with the unwonted blaze of ad- 
mirals’, generals’ and privy councillors’ 
uniforms; hordes of sightseers with 
luncheon bags and baskets; much trip- 
ping over swords and earnest gazing at 
gold braid and scarlet tunics and silk 
knee breeches, amid a torrent of festive 
inconsequential talk, as the train speeds 
on; the whole of Victoria street one solid 
mass of motors, peers’ coaches, taxicabs 
and broughams, each with its vision of 
nodding plumes and gleaming jewels 
and resplendent masculinity within; the 
Abbey, as one draws near it, grayer, 
more venerable and reposeful than one 
has ever known it, the fit hearthstone for 
a worldwide race; a glimpse of stands 
and tiers multitudinously crowded, of 
garlands, poles, bunting and glittering 
emblems, of windows and roofs alive 
with faces; then the turning into Dean’s 
Yard, usually the quietest of all the little 
havens in which London abounds, but 
now bustling and brilliant with troops 
and guests and officials, women in court 
dresses with gorgeous trains carried over 
the arms, naval and military men, judges 
and officers of the court, and so into the 
cloisters, till I am directed for the en- 
trance I want and mount up and up and 
round and round the seven-hundred- 
year-old corkscrewy stone staircase, till I 
am drawn thru an arch by a courteous 
and bespangled usher, and find myself in 
the South Triforium, 60 feet or so above 
the nave. 

It is 8 o’clock. The royal guests are 
not due to leave Buckingham Palace till 
9.30, and the’ King and Queen will not 
reach the Abbey before 11; so there is 
plenty of time to look around. The Tri- 
forium itself is mainly given up to jour- 
nalists, but among them are not a few 
army and navy officers and their wives, 
for whom seats could not be found else- 
where, and also a gathering of white- 
robed scholars from Westminster School 


come to assert their historic privilege of 
acclaiming the King. One wanders 
about, sampling one coign of vantage 
after another, and finding each different 
and each superb. The arch nearest to 
the western door by which the royal 
guests, the Princes and Princesses of the 
Blood Royal and their Majesties, are to 
enter later on, and thru which already is 
pouring a stream of peers and peeresses, 
offers perhaps the best view of all. Cran- 
ing over its edge and looking down on 
the floor below and up the whole length 
of the Abbey, what does one see? What 
will be the sight that will greet the King 
and Queen on their entrance? First, a 
rich blue Worcester carpet stretching 
along the vista to the carven hight of 
the choir screen, on which are massed 
the orchestra and trumpeters round the 
scarlet, conspicuous robes of Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge, the conductor. On either 
side of the carpet runs a wide border of 
softer, blue-gray up to the edge of the 
partitions, three feet or so in hight, that 
wall off the seats from the Abbey floor. 
The partitions are hung with silver bro- 
cade heavily stamped with patterns in 
royal blue. Behind them, row upon row, 
tier upon tier, ascend the seats, their 
straight lines of pale blue merging ex- 
quisitely with the somber gray of the 
walls and arches. Even at this early 
hour they are well filled, and every mo- 
ment sees a new arrival. One looks 
down on a rippling sea of color. Ad- 
mirals in gold and blue coats over white 
breeches and stockings; army officers in 
scarlet and gold; Scottish chieftains in 
flowing dark green tartans; the mayors 
of the great cities in scarlet cloaks edged 
with minever and hung with gold badges ; 
here a jumble of shimmering hues, a 
great glittering splash, that resolves it- 
self under opera glasses into Oriental 
potentates, with flashing turbans and 
ropes of jewels; there the Earl Marshal’s 
officers showing people to their places, 
with crimson, gold-tipped staves; and 
mingling with all the white plumes of 
the women and their dresses of white or 
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softest blue or heliotrope or pink or 
lightest green. Medals and ribbons and 
orders and clasps and jewels twinkle up 
at one; only the yellow-gray pillars of 
the Abbey and the busbied Grenadiers, 
who alternate with the Yeomen of the 
Guard, seem motionless ; all else goes bil- 
lowing and sparkling in long harmonies 
of shade and light. 

No stage effect ever began to compare 
with this. Eyes and brain ache with the 
ever-moving gorgeousness of it all. 
Stroke follows upon stroke, gem is added 
to gem. One watches a peeress, coronet 
in hand, moving with resplendent grace 
up the nave and thru the arch of the 
choir screen, her crimson fan-shape:l 
train edged with ermine spreading lux- 
uriously behind her or borne by a page 
all exquisite in cream and gold and ruf- 
fles and long sword; or a prelate in scar- 
let and lawn; or an Indian visitor, a 
walking column of jewels; or an ambas- 
sador ablaze with stars; or a judge in 
full glory of wig and scarlet mantle; or 
a knight in the brilliant cloak of his or- 
der. And they enter not in twos or 
threes, but in dozens, till for sheer relief 
one is forced to. rest one’s eyes on the 
arching roof of the Abbey and its cool 
and tranquil vistas. The more distin- 
guished among them and those higher in 
rank pass, as I said, under the arch of 
the choir screen that spans the nave, be- 
neath the orchestra and the royal trum- 
peters, who are to sound the fanfares on 
silver trumpets, and who stand out gor- 
geously in their murrey and gold. The 
screen makes an excellent break as one’s 
eye sweeps up the length of the Abbey, 
but those who are to the westward of it 
—perhaps half the total number present 
—find that it blocks their view of the 
Coronation ceremonies, and except the 
entrance of the guests and the proces- 
sions, they can see little or nothing of 
all that makes up the splendor of the oc- 
casion. But being in the Triforium, with 
a liberty of movement, I can pass to a 
point beyond the choir screen, to the very 
angle indeed of the nave and transepts, 
and look down on the altar, the thrones, 
the coronation chair, the very scene of 
the King’s sacring. Just beyond the 
screen are the choir stalls, soon to be oc- 
cupied by the royal guests and represen- 
tatives and their suites. Above them are 
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tiers upon tiers of seats. Then come the 
transepts, the north being occupied b: 
the peeresses and the south by the peers, 
and above them both run vast galleries 
up to the level of the Triforium itself for 
members of Parliament and their wives. 
Beyond the transepts one’s eye travels 
over galleries splashed with the red of 
judges, the blue and white of admirals, 
the scarlet and gold of army officers, in- 
terspersed with the gleam of women’s 
necks and arms, the shimmer of their 
dresses and the flash of jewels—past the 
royal boxes reserved for the King’s and 
Queen’s and for Queen Alexandra’s pri- 
vate friends—till it rests on the glitter- 
ing cream and gold of the altar, laden 
with the sacred vessels. In the space be- 
tween the two transepts, called the “the- 
ater,” stand the two thrones, in crimson 
damask, facing the altar and set on a 
dais, the King’s being to the right, the 
Queen’s to the left and lower down. A 
few yards further on, still facing the al- 
tar, is the historic chair of St. Edward, 
the coronation seat of centuries of Eng 
lish kings. To the right of it, but some 
little distance, almost, indeed, under the 
shadow of an arch, stand two recogni- 
tion chairs, facing northwards, with fald- 
stools in soft light blue before them 
Down from the altar, over the blue car- 
pet, ripples the sheen of magnificent Per- 
sian rugs. 

One has not time to take in even one- 
half the “values” of the general setting 
before the preliminaries begin. From St. 
Edward’s Chapel, behind the sanctuary 
screen, the regalia are brought forth, are 
laid on the altar, are dedicated. A pro- 
cession forms, headed by the trumpeters, 
followed by the choir, the sub-dean of 
Westminster and the prebendaries in 
their crimson robes. Out bursts the 
splendid hymn, “O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past,” and with slow ecclesiastical 
pomp the regalia are borne down the 
nave and into the tapestried annex, there 
to await the coming of the King and 
Queen. Hardly are they deposited be- 
fore the royal guests arrive. To name 
them would be simply to give a list of all 
the reigning families and of all the na- 
tions on earth. Nothing that has gone 
before equals the splendor of their ap- 
proach, as headed by the German Crown 
Prince and Princess, they sweep up the 
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nave in a profusion of varied magnifi- 
cence, a flowing opalescent stream of 
dancing light, and take their places in the 
choir stalls. No sooner are they seated 
than to the blare of silver trumpets and 
preceded by pursuivants in medieval 
bravery, the Prince of Wales enters, a 
wholesome, unaffected boyish figure, in 
the mantle of the Garter, bearing a vast 
plumed hat. He is escorted to a seat in 
the south transept just in front of the 
peers’ benches. All who are bound for 
the royal boxes pass before him, and all, 
as they pass, curtsey or bow, and the 
Prince acknowledges their salutation 
with a pleasing, because natural, jerk of 
his head and shoulders. He is kept for 
a while quite busy. His three brothers 
and his sister, and after them a long 
train of princes and princesses of the 
blood royal, each with an attendant page 
or officer or lady in waiting, make their 
obeisance on their way to the royal boxes. 
It is the last of the preliminaries before 
the arrival of the King and Queen. Ev- 
ery seat is taken; the whole massed effect 
of stateliness and brilliance is at its high- 
est point; all Europe, America, Africa 
and the Orient, four hundred millions of 
sritish subjects, and the best of English 
beauty, valor and worth, are represented 
there in those radiant seven thousand 
personages, awaiting the coming of the 
King and Queen. 

They come at last. One hears the boom- 
ing of the guns, the faint echo of cheer- 
ing without. There is not today the feel- 
ing of anxious tension that there was 
nine years ago when no one knew 
whether King Edward could stand the 
strain of the long and arduous ceremony. 
sut there is a universal emotion of ex- 
pectancy fed by all that has gone before 
and charged with the sense of the full 
significance of an occasion that is a re- 
ligious rite and a political sacrament as 
well as a spectacular pageant. All eves 
and thoughts are turned to the west door. 
Slowly the procession enters. First the 
Abbey beadle in robes of silken blue; 
then the ten chaplains in ordinary scar- 
let-—hooded; after them the domestic 
chaplains, the sacrist bearing the Cross 
of Westminster, followed by more eccle- 
siastics. Then the pursuivants, all gold 
and murrey, and the officers of the or- 
ders of knighthood in mantles of 
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glimmering hues, heralds in blazoned 
coats, household officials, great nobles 
bearing the standards of the British Do- 
minions, India, Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and the United Kingdom, Lord 
Lansdowne holding aloft the Royal 
Standard, the four knights of the Order 
of the Garter appointed to hold the can- 
opy for the King’s anointing, great po- 
litical dignitaries, chancellors and Lord 
Chamberlains, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, more pursuivants, the bearers of 
the Queen’s Regalia and then the Queen 
herself—pale and tense with emotion but 
splendidly dignified—her stupendous 
train borne by eight ladies in snowy 
white and followed by double dazzling 
lines of attendant retinue. It is an incom- 
parable moment as the procession flashes 
onwards and the organ and choir burst 
into the noble anthem, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, We will go into the 
House of the Lord,” and the Westmin- 
ster boys fling out their greeting, “Vivat 
Regina Maria! Vivat, vivat, vivat!” 
There is a pause of but a moment and 
the final procession enters the Abbey. 
One watches the passing of the King’s 
Regalia with a certain impatience even 
though Lord Roberts and Lord Kitche- 
ner are among the sword-bearers and the 
Golden Orb and the Sceptre with the 
Dove and St. Edward’s Crown are 
among the precious treasures. At last 
firm and upright, in his crimson robe of 
state, flanked by two Bishops and an ar- 
ray of Gentlemen-at-Arms, followed by 
his train-bearers in red and white and at- 
tended by a glowing company of officials 
and Yeomen of the Guard, comes the 
King—while the anthem swells to its 








‘second movement and the “Vivats” of 


the Westminster boys crash out again. 
The service begins at once, that unique 
and noble service, a tissue of medieval 
mysticism, chivalry, feudalism, ecclesias- 
ticism and politics, blending the sacred 
and the secular into a pact between the 
King and his God and the people and 
their Sovereign. The anointing with oil, 
the solemn benedictions many times mul- 
tiplied, the investiture of the Sovereign 
with quasi-sacerdotal robes, the deliv- 
ery to him of the Regalia with prayers 
and injunctions—make it in certain as- 
pects predominantly an ecclesiastical cere- 
mony. On the other hand the fourfold 
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“Recognition” with which the service 
opens and in which the Archbishop, 
turning to the four points of the com- 
pass asks the people whether they are 
willing to do their homage and service 
to the King, recalls the time when mon- 
archy was elective or rested on the 
fortunes of war; and the administration 
of the Oath emphasizes its secular and 
political side. Then again the touching 
of the King’s heels with the golden 
spurs, the girding on of the sword, the 
presentation of the glove, and the hom- 
age of the Bishops, Princes and Peers 
recall the ideas,and practices of feudal- 
ism and chivalry. And the whole of this 
curious service, except the Recognition, 
is embedded in the Communion Service 
of the Church of England, at which the 
King and Queen themselves devoutly 
communicate. Is this amazing and yet 
moving medley, written in the noblest 
language and with no part of it that does 
not bear the seal and warrant of the 
centuries, destined, I wonder, in the 
quick-moving times that lie ahead, to be 
the enduring form which the covenant 
between the English monarch and _ his 
people is destined to assume? 

3ut there is scant leisure or inclination 
for such questionings while the service 
itself proceeds, while one’s ears and 
mind and heart are filled and stirred by 
the chanting of the Litany, while be- 
neath one’s eyes the solemn Coronation 
Oath is administered and the King is seen 
to kiss the Bible and sign the roll, while 
the four highest of English noblemen 
hold a gleaming canopy of gold over his 
head and the Archbishop anoints him, 
while the chivalric investiture is in pro- 
gress, and while, when the crowning is 
accomplished, the Peers with a blinding, 
simultaneous movement put on their cor- 
onets and “God Save the King” resounds 
through the Abbey, and the trumpets 
blare, and far off one hears the cannon 
thundering the glad tidings to the world. 
Each one of these separate ceremonies 
has its unforgettable moments when 
everything that color, music, the utmost 
splendor of costume and of language, 
and the solemnities and mysteries of re- 
ligion can do to flood the emotions and 
dazzle and beguile the senses is done 
with superb and compelling effect. The 
passage of the Regalia from throne to 


altar, the assumption of the emblems of 
temporal power, the first moment when 
the crowned and anointed King turns 
round to face his subjects, the helping 
of the King onto his throne in remini- 
scence of the days when the monarch was 
lifted shield-high for his people to see, 
the thrilling flavor of a thousand years 
of kingship in the words and act of hom- 
age, the coming and going of magnificent 
dignitaries with emblems whose signifi- 
cance is woven with the earliest annals 
of English nationality, the unrobing of 
the Monarch at this moment in obedience 
to hallowed forms, his investment at 
that moment still in accordance with 
traditions and meanings that were ancient 
five hundred years ago, the bowings 
and kneelings, the prayers and oblations. 
the crowning of the Queen, and that 
culminating scene when King and Queen 
and Bishops kneel at the altar rails and 
receive the Communion while the tre- 
mendous words of the Anglican service 


. roll in beauty through the listening Ab- 


bey—these are episodes that must sure- 
ly, in their union of the deepest of. mes- 
sages with the most gorgeous of page- 
ants, stay printed on the mind forever. 

It is over. The Benediction has been 
pronounced; the Te Deum is ringing 
out; the King and Queen have passed 
into St. Edward’s Chapel behind the al- 
tar. In a few moments they reappear : 
the processions are reformed ; the Queen 
bearing in her right hand her Sceptre 
and the Cross and in her left the Ivory 
Rod with the Dove and wearing her 
Crown, passes thru the choir and 
down to the west door, the central and 
most imposing figure in a long line of 
beauty and splendor; two minutes later 
the King wearing the Imperial Crown, 
in his right hand the Sceptre with the 
Cross, emblem of kingly power and 
justice, in his left the Orb, follows in the 
midst of his retinue; the organ peals 
“God Save the King,” and cheer after 
cheer breaks from the brilliant ranks of 
guests and spectators. Without a hitch 
and with every circumstance of historic 
pomp the great ceremony is consum- 
mated, and as we leave the Abbey there 
is borne to us the thunderous cheers of 
the multitude without acclaiming their 
crowned and anointed sovereigns. 
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Industrial War or Peace 


BY THE RT. REV. CHAUNCEY B. BREWSTER, D.D. 


[In our issue of June 29 we published an article by the Bishop of Connecticut on “Em- 


ployers’ Liability.” 


The following article on recent experiments in profit sharing is the 


second one under the general title of “Industrial War or Peace.”—Ep1rTor.] 


sirable which would tend to asso- 

ciate capital and labor for mutual 
advantage. Such a result would seem 
likely to be attained if to the workman 
might be allowed to accrue some share 
in the profits of the industry. The pos- 
sibilities of profit-sharing lie in its effect 
upon the employee, human nature being 
what it is, in its promise as regards 
quantity and quality of product, — 
much waste of time and material as we 
as wear of implements, and a lessening 
of labor disputes. Such results are to be 
looked for from admission of the worker 
to a stake in the business. 

Toward solving the labor problem, 
profit sharing goes some way so far as it 
serves to overcome antagonism between 
employer and employed by humanizing 
their relations. Into the problem it 


Pi sete would seem to be de- 


brings the human and personal factor in ~ 


its recognition of the workers as some- 
thing more than the employer’s machines, 
as men of like nature with him and enti- 
tled to a right recognition of some com- 
mon interest between them and him. 
The omission of that human factor has 


been a fact only too familiar. A famous 
type is Plugson of Undershot. 
“He enlisted his thousand men; said to 


them, ‘Come, brothers, let us have a dash at 
Cotton!’ They follow with cheerful shout; 
they gain such a victory over Cotton as the 
Earth has to admire and clap hands at. Plug- 
son, buccanier-like, says to them: ‘Noble spin- 
ners, this is the Hundred Thousand we have 
gained, wherein I mean to dwell and plant 
vineyards; the hundred thousand is mine, the 
three and sixpence daily was yours: adieu, 
noble spinners; drink my health with this 
groat each, which I give you over and 
above!’” 


A great captain of industry in our day, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, has recently said: 


“Every employee should be an owner, and 
then there would be no trouble. If I were 
to go back into the steel business that is the 
first move I would make. TI would inaugurate 
profit-sharing with the men.” 


The principle of labor's participation 
in profits had been recognized by Turgot 
in the preceding century. But practical 
profit sharing was begun in 1842 by Le- 
claire, a Parisian decorator, who showed 
the qualities of genius. His example has 
been followed, and with success, by many 
firms in France, and by a somewhat 
smaller number in Great Britain. In 
America, Jefferson’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Gallatin, advocated the prin- 
ciple and seems to have made expert- 
ments in it. The history of the move- 
ment in its earlier stages has been thoroly 
told by N. P. Gilman, in his work, “Profit 
Sharing.”* This country was slower 
than Great Britain or France to take up 
profit sharing ; but in the last third of the 
nineteenth century there were many ex- 
periments and a large proportion of fail- 
ures. The plan has been given up some- 
times by the employer, sometimes by the 
employed. In one case, with which | 
was somewhat familiar, after a very 
generous scheme had been working well 
for two years, the men abandoned it to 
join a general strike, thereby forfeiting, 
at a low estimate, a dividend of $11,000 
due within a month, and $8,000 in wages. 
That, however, it may be noted, was back 
in 1872, when the principle in America 
was in its infancy and had not established 
its strength sufficiently to withstand 
strong pressure from without. In a fair 
number of instances the plan has sur- 
vived the experimental stage. 

In recent years there has been adop- 
tion of the principle on a large scale. 
For instance, the International Harvester 
Company and its subsidiary and affiliated 
companies devised a plan which includes 
a distribution in cash out of the earnings 
each year, and also the sale of stock to 
the employees on the instalment plar. By 
purchasing stock the workmen of course 

*Houghton Mifflin & Co.. 1880. i = 


in “A Dividend to Labor,” 1800, 
ment to that date. 


The same author 
traces the move- 
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participate, so far forth, in the owner- 


ship. Since 1903 the United States Steel . 


Corporation has had in operation a profit- 
sharing plan which is generous and at- 
tractive. Out of the earnings a certain 
percentage is set aside, half to be distrib- 
uted in cash and half invested in pre- 
ferred stock, to be distributed by a cer- 
tain method. The plan, moreover, in- 
cluded an offer to the entire organization 
to purchase stock upon certain conditions. 
Where the profit sharing has not suc- 
ceeded, among the causes have been fail- 
ure in some instances to earn any profits 
at all, and in others dissatisfaction of the 
men with their share. Behind all, how- 
ever, and of essential import to the real 
success Of the plan, must be the ques- 
tions: How and why, and in what spirit, 
it is proposed to the men. There is to be 
encountered a perhaps not unnatural sus- 
picion. Mr. George W. Perkins, who 
sees the possibilities of profit sharing, has 
frankly said,t of some plans that failed, 
that they 
“did not embody a true, an honest, and a fair 
spirit of co-operation. A secret, perhaps al- 
most an unconscious purpose existed to bene 
fit the business in question out of proportion 
to the labor employed in the business; and no 
such plan having such a purpose can perma- 


nently succeed, for the selfish points in it will . 


work to the surface sooner or later and cause 
failure.” 

It is evident the plan must be present- 
ed as a measure of justice and right deal- 
ing, not of paternal benevolence. The 
United States Steel Corporation in 1903 
offered its men stock for purchase at a 
lower price and with guarantees which 
were calculated to give and, in fact, have 
given the men a very handsome return on 
their investment. In the statement of 
conditions, however, published in each 
yearly announcement, have occurred cer- 
tain phrases, touching the employee of 
the corporation, viz., “Has shown a 
proper interest in its welfare and prog- 
ress,” “Whom it shall find deserving,” 
phrases which, however they may have 
been actually construed, seem to go be- 
hind the doing of satisfactory work, and 
are suggestive of a paternalism incon- 
sistent with genuine democracy. 

To profit sharing there has been a gen- 
eral opposition on the part of labor 
Organizations. Sometimes there may 
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have been an ‘instinctive fear that such 
adjustment would threaten the very busi- 
ness of the unions. But, should the wage 
war be succeeded by lasting peace, tne 
unions might still perform most valuable 
service. A chief objection is explained 
by the fact that proht sharing proposals 
have often seemed to be associated with 
opposition to the principle of labor or- 
ganization. In some instances the avowed 
purpose has been to destroy the unions. 
In some cases participation in the benefits 
of the scheme has been expressly condi- 
tioned upon withdrawal from member- 
ship in the unions. In other cases it has 
seemed to be a device to lure men from 
them. It will not in the long run meet 
the need to present any profit-sharing 
plan, however generous, which may just- 
ly be considered as a bribe to induce the 
men to abandon the labor organizations 
for the sake of getting what may benefit 
themselves, but not the mass of their 
fellow wage-earners. It is natural that 
men who believe that the general im- 
provement of their condition depends 
upon organization should resent attempts 
even indirectly to interfere with the 
strength and efficiency of the organiza- 
tion of labor, and view with suspicion 
schemes which seem to look or be likely 
to work in that direction. It would seem 
possible to find some way of furnishing 
a dividend to labor which should be com- 
patible with due recognition of the right 
of labor to organize. 

The difficulty did seem to have been 
successfully met in a recent instance in 
England by Sir Christopher Furness, at 
his great shipbuilding yards at West 
Hartlepool. In October, 1908, he pro- 
posed that the men should become lim- 
ited copartners by holding shares in the 
capital, on easy terms of payment. These 
shares were to bear a fixed interest at 
4 per cent., and, furthermore, after ap- 
portionment for the interest on the capi- 
tal at 5 per cent., and for reserve and 
development funds, whatever profit 
might remain would be divided between 
the employees’ shares and the other 
shares. Over and above the monetary 
aspect was held out the promise of amity 
instead of friction. of cordial relations 
of co-operation. To this end was pro- 
posed a works council, to be composed 
of representatives of the firm and of the 
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employees, and to include also outside 
representatives of the trades unions. 
‘lnis was to be a medium ot intercom- 
munication and of mutual discussion. 
‘There was to be no strike and no lock- 
out. If thru the council any issue could 
not be settled, there was provision for a 
curt of arbitration. 

i hese proposals were, after discussion, 
deliberated upon by the several unions, 
and by a large majority accepted. So 
was launched a copartnership which ad- 
mitted the workmen to a share in the 
profits and recognized the principle of 
association in unions. It seemed an en- 
couraging example of that which Pro- 
fessor Jevons declared would be the best 
of all trades unions, the union between 
labor and capital. For 1909, dividends 
were declared of 10 per cent. to the reg- 
ular stockholders and g per cent. to. the 
employee stockholders. But, in April, 
iglO, it was announced that a majority 
of the workmen had voted against the 
continuance of the plan, a large number 
of them not voting. The reasons for this 
action, so far as I have been able to 
learn them, would seem to be only inci- 
dental and not to be essentially involved 
in the principle. 

Notwithstanding this discouraging in- 
stance, the horizon is bright with prom- 
ise. The general principle of profit shar- 
ing has begun to emerge from the stage 
of crudity and experimentation. There 
may yet be mistakes and failures. But 
some of the ablest men of our time are 
deeply interested and engrossed in study 
of the problem. We may reasonably 
hope there may be devised methods 
whereby to surmount the difficulties and 
to apply the principle in such wise that, 
while not a patent cure for all industrial 
ills, it shall mean a long step toward 
better relations and a better spirit. 

The subject of arbitration has not been 
entered upon. It would require more 
space than can here be afforded. In in- 
dustrial as in international relations, 
there recurs the persistent question 
whether war is a normal necessity. The 
“class war” we have heard of from the 
Socialists. By the majority of them it is 
still insisted upon as a basis of the cause 
they advocate. It is proclaimed as a 
necessary law. The doctrine of Marx 
and his followers is that, so long as there 
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are employers, the employed must be 
their wage slaves. Between them must 
be enmity. Their interests are in con- 
flict. What the one side gains the other 
must lose. There can be no mutual gain. 
Why not? It is a query which, I venture 
to think, has never been conclusively an- 
swered and is fortified by observation of 
the results of fair profit sharing. 

It remains a question whether class 
consciousness hecessarily, inevitably and 
forever must mean war. Something bet- 
ter than this is surely conceivable. Some- 
thing better than this seems not impos- 
sible. It has been my aim to show that 
indications are not wanting of something 
some day coming which, because it is to 
rest upon the essential unity of man with 
man and their interdependence, promises 
to be more genuinely and fundamentally 
social than the Socialism that is avowedly 
based upon the antagonism of class to 
class. 

Significant in this connection would 
seem to be the National Civic Federation, 
bringing together as it does representa- 
tives of capital, of labor, and of the gen- 
eral public on the same platform. It 
was inevitable that it should meet with 
criticism and denunciation from certain 
organs both of labor and of capital. 
Perhaps to be expected at this stage is 
the opposition of some labor organiza- 
tions, for instance, the action whereby 
Mr. John Mitchell has recently been 
forced to withdraw from the Federation. 
‘Unfortunate as such a result confessedly 
is, none the less can one who really be- 
lieves in human nature help hoping much 
yet to come from the mere bringing to- 
gether, into relations of mutual compari- 
son, discussion, friendly understanding 
and co-operation, of reasonable men who 
represent differing and opposing inter- 
ests. 

In the general movement we have been 
concerned with there is the economic side. 
Men are learning from experience that it 
is poor policy and bad business to be for- 
ever fighting, that it pays to have other 
relations than those of mutual suspicion 
and hatred. We catch glimpses, more- 
over, of another side. As we see men 
turning from competition and conflict to 
co-operation, we get intimations of some- 
thing else. It is the stirring of impulses 
and convictions in regard to right deal- 
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ing, brotherhood, helpfulness from man 
to man, and bearing burdens together. It 
is that touch of our better nature that 
even in the industrial world makes men 
kin. It gives good reason to hope for 
some issue looking toward the reintegra- 
tion of society, and the reconciliation of 
warring elements. In that day which, 
however distant, is we hope destined to 
dawn, when instead of perpetual strife 


there shall be just arbitration and agree- 
ment in common purposes, when to in- 
dustrial war shall ensue peace; then, in 
this transcending of solely selfish and 
clashing aims, and in this bringing of 
contending wills and interests that 
seemed conflicting into concordant har- 
mony, shall be found the highest value of 
the industrial process, seen thus to serve 
higher than material ends. 


Hartrorp, Conn, 


Travesty 


BY RALPH M. THOMSON 


Gop help the state, of endless ills the tool, 
Where judges slink, and politicians rule! 

The rich and poor a frazzled thread divides, 

A tip from Fortune and the beggar rides. 

But when courts fear the wrath that may arise, 
Traditions perish and all manhood dies. 

What mockery to prate about ‘the law, 

When immuned culprits ever find a flaw 

Thru which they may escape, to mix again 

With decent, honest, self-respecting men! 
What means the ballot, that eternal trust 
Inherited from them whose bones are dust, 
When mental pygmies and depraved buffoons, 
When slimy asps and wriggling, spineless loons 
May prostitute its sactedness, and dare 

The minions of the wig to interfere? 

When low-born scullions, reeking with their stench 
May give an ultimatum to the Bench, 

And amble forth to gaze on freedom’s sky, 
Unpunished by the weaklings they defy. 

When men who pose as paragons of right 
Prove traitors to integrity and might, 

And swoop to buy from every imp of hell 
Who signals that he has a vote to sell; 

And when the people wreathe indifferent smiles, 
And, thru inaction, countenance the wiles 

Of them who traffic, and in manner bold, 

In bartered birthrights, and for dabs of gold— 
Small wonder Justice is portrayed as blind, 
With bandaged eyes, and sword at rest, resigned ; 
And well may we, before it is too late, 

Cry needfully to heaven: “God help the state!" 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 

















The New Point of View in the New 
South 


BY ENOCH MARVIN BANKS 


{In Tue INDEPENDENT of February 9, 1911, 
entitled “A Semi-Centennial View of Secession.” 


appeared an article by 
As this article frankly 


Banks, 
questioned the 


Professor 


soundness of some of the South’s cherished views, it was taken up by a few hotheads, 
and to the eternal disgrace of Florida and its State University, Professor Banks was forced 


to resign his chair in the University. 


pages.—EDITor. ] 


N the past century two mistakes large 
| in serious consequences were made 
in our country in regard to the 
negro. The South is primarily respon- 
sible for one of these mistakes and the 
North is primarily responsible for the 
other. The disastrous consequences in 
each case fell primarily, tho by no means 
exclusively, upon the white race, and 
since such is likely to be the outcome of 
any present or future error of policy in 
regard to the racial problem it behooves 
us to take counsel with the finer qualities 
of our nature and judgment in order that 
we may lay plans for avoiding any pos- 
sible future disasters of similar magni- 
tude. The two mistakes have also tended 
to accentuate an estrangement between 
the sections that is passing only with the 
lapse of time, tho a frank recognition and 
acknowledgment of its own mistake by 
each section, together with the operation 
of other influences, are tending to hasten 
the spread of a genuine spirit of national 
harmony and good-will. Indeed it is be- 
ing more and more recognized that pro- 
gress is not primarily promoted upon the 
basis of a developed fellow-feeling that 
makes possible a wide co-operation in 
the execution of the world’s ‘constructive 
program of action. Refererice is there- 
fore made to the mistakes of the past in 
no sense for the purpose of reviving bit- 
ter memories and animosities, but rather 
in the hope of laying a foundation for 
a wider mutual accord and for a larger 
spirit of constructive co-operation in 
tasks that demand for their wise execi- 
tion the highest tvpe of statesmanship 
and the broadest catholicity of spirit. 


The whole case has naturally 
discussion thruout the South, especially in academic circles. 
another article from the pen of Professor Banks. 


elicited a widespread 
We are glad therefore to prfht 
We comment upon it in our editorial 


The first fundamental error that brought 
serious consequences in its train mani- 
fests itself in the attitude of the South 
toward the institution of negro slavery 
especially in the generation prior to the 
sixties. My former article in THe INDE- 
PENDENT attempted to present the error. 
in the southern position which culminated 
in the Civil War. While the student of 
social psychology can easily explain the 
southern attitude and can see the influ- 
ence of economic and other social mo- 
tives at work in its formation, still the 
error of the attitude is none the less ap- 
parent. While the conscientious his- 
torian will recognize in the main the sin- 
cerity of such southern leaders of opinion 
and action as Calhoun, Davis, and others, 
still the logic of progress will no doubt 
force him to admit that they made a 
fatal mistake in exerting their high 
powers of mind and character in the 
work of devising constitutional and other 
means for the defense and extension of 
slavery, instead of bending their ener- 
gies to the task of setting in motion sane 
influences in the South that would have 
made it possible not only for the na- 
tional government to exclude slavery 
from all the western territories, but also 
for the southern state governments to 
carry through policies looking to the 
gradual emancipation of all the slaves 
within their jurisdiction. Had our 
southern leaders followed the latter line 
of policies they might easily find a rank 
among the really great constructive 
statesmen of the world. However, their 
line of policies pursued the opposite 
course and thus led directly to the seces- 
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sion movement which in its turn precipi- 
tated a gigantic war for the preservation 
of the union. 

This war entailed upon the country, 
North as well as South, great agony of 
soul and sacrifice of life; it drew into 
its destructive vortex, North as well as 
South, a vast quantity of wealth reach- 


ing into the billions of dollars; it brought. 


on the liberation of the slaves without a 
penny of direct compensation to the own- 
ers; it brought in its train all the humili- 
ation and bitterness of the reconstruction 
period; and it has entailed a subsequent 
pension burden upon the nation that al- 
ready approximates $4,000,000,000—an 
amount sufficient in itself to have paid a 
fair price for all the slaves in the country 
in 1860. To be sure, viewed from a 
world standpoint two principles of the 
highest importance—the unity of the na- 
tion and the freedom of the slaves—were 
definitely wrought out and established 
thru our civil war; but it is now desired 
to emphasize the fact that these princi- 
ples cost the whole country a greater out- 
lay of wealth and anguish of soul than 
their establishment ought to have cost. 
Wise leadership in the South in the gen- 
eration prior to the sixties in matters 
moral, religious, political, and economic, 
might easily have paved the way for the 
triumph of both principles without even 
the symptom of a social cataclysm. A 
teaching of history that fails to bring out 
such truths is worse than useless and 
does not harmonize with the spirit of 
our age which is seeking not only to re- 
duce the occasions for war but also to 
lead mankind upon a highway of prog- 
ress that will gradually eliminate many 
other phases of human weakness that 
are responsible for the great misery and 
suffering which have heretofore been re- 
garded as normal and essential elements 
of human experience. 

Just as the South made a grievous 
mistake in formulating plans for the per- 
petuation and extension of slavery in an 
age when the world-was demanding its 
restriction and elimination, even so the 
North committed a serious blunder in 
the era of reconstruction in attempting 
the wholesale enfranchisement of the 
newly emancipated slaves. The South 
in the earlier period was running coun- 
ter to the true path of social progress 
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in clinging to a system which, whatever 
may have been some of its beneficent 
phases, had been ruled out of court by 
the advancing civilization of the world. 
The North in its schemes of radical mil- 
itary reconstruction went too far in the 
other direction in- transferring the ne- 
groes from slavery into an immediate 
control of the southern state govern- 
ments. From slaves with very restricted 
rights and responsibilities they were sud- 
denly metamorphosed into freemen with 
all the rights and civic responsibilities of 
the white men. This very naturally in- 
tensified existing disorders, bringing in- 
deed a degree of chaos to southern so- 
ciety, and created a bitterness of feeling 
against the North and against the ne- 
gro which has handicapped the true 
progress of all concerned. The nation 
needed in that emergency the leadership 
of Lincoln whose natural sagacity, 
breadth of view, and generosity of soul, 
acting upon the basis of a masterly ac- 
quired prestige, might have carried 
through policies with regard to the con- 
quered South and the freedmen that 
would have made easier a progress that 
has been slow and difficult. To be sure, 
the policies actually adopted were in 
many instances inspired by the laudable 
purpose of guarding and promoting the 
interests of the weak and newly emanci- 
pated element of the population. But 
the policy of immediate wholesale en- 
franchisement was none the less falla- 
cious and its adoption left a legacy of 
disastrous consequences not only to the 
negroes and the whites of the South but 
also to the nation at large. However, 
the northern historians and students of 
society as well as the other more tho:ght- 
ful citizens of that section are very 
frankly and generously acknowledging 
the mistake involved in foisting military 
rule upon the conquered South in sup- 
port of the premature political privileges 
of the freedmen. 

Both sections have therefore made er- 
rors in dealing with the negro—the one 
an error in the way of following’ policies 
too repressive and reactionary in their 
tendency, the other an error in the wav 
of advocating policies too idealistic and 
revolutionary to fit the actual situation in 
such a manner as to promote sound prog- 
ress. It is hoped that this paper may 
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indicate in some measure at least the 
pathway of progress along which the bet- 
ter leaders of our day in both sections 
are moving in an endeavor to forward a 
wise adjustment of what is perhaps 
America’s greatest social problem as well 
as a wise solution of other problems 
more or less peculiarly southern. If 
leaders can enable the two sections to al- 
lay their distrust and cease petty bicker- 
ings and with generosity of soul join 
hands in constructive policies looking to 
the gradual redemption of a race to the 
building of a radiant civilization they will 
be entitled to a crown of rejoicing in the 
present world as well as a crown of im- 
mortality in the world to come. 

The creation of a proper attitude of 
mind and spirit among the people at 
large is the first desideratum if errors in 
the future no less serious than those of 
the past are to be avoided and if positive 
progress in the wise handling of our ra- 
cial problem is to be made. Such ideas 
do not smack of utopian impracticability 
in the eyes of those who are already 
touched by the dominant tone of the 
present age. It is perhaps safe to say 


that the dominant tendency of our age 


arises from an increasing spirit of human 
brotherhood coupled with the ascendant 
belief that man and society can, through 
conscious effort, largely modify and de- 
termine the course of human progress. 
Our public health and world peace move- 
ments, our great philanthropies, our vast 
educational system, and many other large 
programs of the age are based primarily 
upon this philosophy of the solidarity of 
social interests and the possibility and de- 
sirability of consciously promoting the 
social welfare. The South in relation to 
its greatest problem must harmonize its 
attitude and policies with present world 
currents of thought and action or it will 
again suffer the dire consequences of a 
mental and spiritual inertia such as 
gripped it in the generation prior to the 
Civil War. 

It is not enough for the stronger race to 
cultivate a spirit that would offer cordial 
help and encouragement and opportuni- 
ties to the weaker race, but it is also a 
desideratum that the policies of uplift be 
based upon the widest possible knowl- 
edge of the actual situation together with 
an appreciation of some of the general 


principles of civilization and progress as 
these principles are made manifest in the 
evolution of human society. This im- 
plies, of coursé, that very few of us, if 
indeed any of us, are at present thor- 
oughly qualified in point of knowledge to 
give a wise direction to any broad line of 
policies with regard to this transcend- 
ently important problem. It does not 
follow, however, that instinct and the 
blind forces of the past must be allowed 
to determine those policies. All the med- 
ical and hygienic knowledge now being 
employed to alleviate suffering and 
lengthen life has been wrought out by 
the human mind; all the important prin- 
ciples of chemistry and physics now 
serving man in a thousand ways have 
been acquired by dint of observation and 
study; the splendid array of inventions 
and discoveries now marshaling the 
forces of nature in the service of man- 
kind are achievements to the glory of 
man’s intellectual powers. In view of 
all these achievements that might be ex- 
tended into the thousands if we cared to 
particularize, why should it be thought 
a thing incredible that man should suc- 
cessfully turn the vast resources of his 
mind upon the problems of improving 
his economic, moral, political, and other 
social conditions and relations? It can 
be done, verily it is being done as never 
before in the history of the world, and 
the achievements of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the way of thus consciously ele- 
vating the type of our civilization are 
destined to transcend the most daring 
speculations of the present. The world 
has never before seen anything compar- 
able to the vast number of persons now 
devoting their lives to the scientific 
study of human society with the avowed 
object of getting sound bases for 
ameliorating the lot of mankind and 
for directing the course of human 
civilization; nor has the world ever 
before witnessed the establishment. of 
so many agencies, public as well as 
private, designed to abate the causes of 
human misery and to elevate the stand- 
ard of individual efficiency and _ social 
achievement. 

There are at least three sections of the 
population of the South whose elevation 
and improvement it should be the dis- 
tinct object of wise policies to accom- 
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plish, One is a rural white element con- 
sisting chiefly of tenants or “croppers” 
who are to be found in large numbers 
thruout the entire cotton belt. These 
need the stimulating touch of the best 
agencies which an advancing civilization 
can bring to their service in order that 
they may become efficient producers with 
an enlarged participation in the better 
things of life. Then there are the moun- 
tain whites representing a vast store of 
native human capacity which should be 
invigorated by proper agencies and thus 
qualified for the task of contributing a 
worthy share toward upbuilding the in- 
dustries and the civilization of the South. 
The negroes form the third important 
element in the population whose condi- 
tions, relations, and possibilities demand 
for their wise appreciation and handling 
neither passion, nor prejudice, nor crude 
sentiment, but scientific study inspired 
by a genuine desire to lay plans for 
drawing out and developing all the la- 
tent possibilities of progress inherent in 
the race. The problems of increasing 
the efficiency, enlarging the opportuni- 
ties, and raising the standard of living in 
its broadest aspects, of those who fall 
within the three great groups just men- 
tioned present tasks that will tax our 
highest capacities for thought and study 
as well as our largest capacity for wise 
action. 

Because of its racial phases the prob- 
lem of helping the negro to become a 
social asset is beset with peculiar diffi- 
culties. There is a widely prevalent in- 
stinctive prejudice against the negro, 
especially on the part of certain elements 
in the white population, and it is very 
easy for politicians of a certain type to 
gain an ascendancy by making adroit ap- 
peals to this prejudice. I have heard such 
appeals and have seen audiences wildly 
applaud the demagog who was thus 
training them in the spirit of mob ac- 
tion, instead of training them in the spirit 
of a sane and deliberate discharge of 
their duties as citizens. It is therefore 
highly important that the wiser portion 
of the population be not remiss in their 
duty to discredit the fanatic, the bigot, 
the demagog, and the yellow journal in 
relation to a question that requires pro- 
found study, breadth of vision, generos- 
ity of soul—in a word, the high quali- 
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ties of statesmanship—for the mapping 
out of wise programs of action. 

It remains to indicate some of the sp2- 
cific agencies thru which are to be de- 
veloped and fosteréd the sane attitude 
and the sound policies that are required 
in this work of social regeneration. 
The primary responsibility in this work 
will rest upon our educational system, 
and our colleges and universities are to 
be the chief sources of inspiration and 
equipment for its prosecution. Indeed, 
we are just beginning to appreciate the 
real function of a university in a demo- 
cratic society. Heretofore its work has 
proceeded upon the basis of the relative- 
ly inane classical ideal instead of its pro- 
ceeding upon the basis of furnishing the 
largest possible equipment for life and 
social service. Our universities must be- 
come plants for the investigation, teach- 
ing, and dissemination of truth that has 
relation to human welfare. Nothing so 
fortifies character as a grip on truth 
coupled with a desire to use it for the 
benefit of mankind—not indeed a grip on 
merely one truth, for that makes a fana- 
tic or a bigot, but a commanding grip on 
a wide range of truths. In these truth- 
building and character-fortifying plants 
most of our leaders are to be trained for 
effective citizenship and constructive ser- 
vice. Here our ministers of the gospel, 
our public school teachers, many of our 
farmers and business men, our physi- 
cians, our editors, our lawyers, our leg- 
islators, our judges, our governors, and 
other leaders of public thought and ac- 
tion are to receive their inspiration and 
training. Upon our colleges and univer- 
sities is therefore to rest the burden of 
tremendous responsibilities since they 
thus occupy the most important strategic 
positions in guarding the interests of 
mankind and in controlling the destiny 
of our civilization. 

The high-schools, touching as they do 
a larger number of the people than the 
universities, should themselves become 
potent instruments of social uplift in the 
hands of teachers trained at the universi- 
ties to see that high-schools can become 
such instruments of power by adapting 
their work to the varying needs of com- 
munities and sections of the population. 
The elementary schools also, touching as 
they should every member of the com- 
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munity, may come in for a large share in 
this work when they are properly manned 
and supported as well as more wisely 
adapted than at present to the task of 
training for social life. The church in- 
spired by the spirit of the Christ and in- 
vigorated by the teachings of modern so- 
cial science may also serve powerfully 
the cause of human progress through the 
agency of its pulpit and press, and thru 
the agency of many practical lines of 
social activity. In contrast with some of 
the early and later Christian teachers, 
the twentieth century church will em- 
phasize the importance of bringing the 
kingdom of heaven to pass in this world 
instead of directing primary attention to 
the kingdom of heaven in another world. 
Such a change of emphasis will rejuve- 
nate the power of the church by expand- 
ing its usefulness in relation to human 
needs. 
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The Prayer 


BY MARGUERITE 


Boy and Girl. 

From the nights of mist and moonshine, 
From the ardent days of summer, 
From the daisy-dimpled meadow, 
And the milkweed-scented roadside, 
And the quiet pools sequestered, 
Where the water-lilies blossom 
And the dragonflies are mating— 
Hasten we into the woodland, 
There to bow before our Father, 
Offering the prayer of summer. 


The Boy. 

Grant me greater body prowess, 
Healthier skin and tauter sinew, 
Speed in swimming and in running, 
Hardihood and strength in climbing 
Upward from the river valley, 
Where the turtles plunge and paddle, 
Upward on the sun-baked hillside 

To the crags by hemlocks guarded; 
There to look abroad and visit 

With glad eyes the spreading distance. 
There to look abroad and challenge 
All the future and the distance 

To a fight—the future beckons! 
Certainty of quick decision 

Grant me, when the need is greatest, 
In the game or in the battle. 

And at sundown let me listen 

But a space to Thy great music— 
Windswept chord, and ripple’s rapture: 
Grant me girth and hight, full stature 
Of the manhood I am making. 
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The press in the hands of a body of 
well-trained managers and editors may 
also become a mighty agent in proclaim- 
ing the harmonizing and upbuilding in- 
fluences of the age and in leading public 
opinion to the support of policies that 
are baptized in the spirit of the widest 
humanity and vitalized with the breath of 
an advancing civilization. While writing 
this paragraph there comes into my hands 
a copy of today’s (June 25) Atlanta 
Constitution, the general tone of whose 
editorial page admirably illustrates the 
new spirit of the new South, advocating, 
as it does, a liberated intellectual life, a 
nationalized sentiment, and a general ex- 
pansion of our educational programs to 
the end of qualifying the section for its 
constructive work and for a full partici- 
pation in a richly diversified national 
destiny. 


NEWNAN, GA, 


of Summer 


OGDEN BIGELOW 

The Girl. 

Grant me health, the flush of wonder 
Won by riding thru the woodland, 
Or by tennis, or by rowing; 

Grant me swift, untrammeled action 
Of my mind and of my body, 
Greater verve and proud endurance 
Of each little daily hardship, 
Soundest nights and vivid daytime. 
All my human woman nature, 

Let me find alert and active, 
Naturai and bright in blossom 

As the open fields of clover. 

I would be as lithe and supple 

As the willows by the river; 

I would climb the highest hill-tops 
That have known my brother’s footstep; 
I would read on sunny beaches 
Many laws Thy hands have graven— 
So to learn the mighty secret, 

Thru the woodland softly whispered, 
Of my life and of its meaning. 


Both. 

Where the wood is darkest, deepest, 
We, Thy children, bow before Thee, 
Claiming bounty of Thy bounty— 
Health and strength and poise of body 
And of mind, a drawing nearer 

To our fullest human beauty— 

In the nights of mist and moonshine, 
In the ardent davs of summer, 
Offering the prayer of summer. 


Montecito, Car, 





Scouting 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AvutHor or “THe Country Home,” “How to Live In THE Counrry,” Etc. 








OY scouts are not a novelty. In 
B my very boy days we scouted 
after the cows for father, and 

then we helped milk them. We scouted 
the weeds out of the onion beds, and 
there was no baseball nine in all the 
world. But the sun shone; and the ap- 
ples blossomed, and there were wild 
strawberries, and we scouted for them. 
The girls were scouts too—in blue calico. 
They scoured the tin pans, skimmed the 
milk, and played fox and geese in the 
snow. Then we all scouted together in 


the corn fields, and we picked up pota- 
toes together till our backs ached; and 
we helped in the pink beds. 


I am sure 
we did not need to go away from home 
to scout, although there were only two 
pianos in our township, thank the Lord! 
And these were elaborately covered over 
in the spare rooms, and seldom touched 
but to dust them. Good piano playing is 
delightful, but scouting, ah, that is an- 
other thing. 

But if there are boys and girls who are 
not needed at home to take the burdens 
off old age, let them scout all over the 
neighborhood till they find somebody to 
help. Dear me, but how well I remem- 
ber those dear church boys of mine, who 
came to evening service, each with a 
blessed girl on his arm; only the hand- 
somest of all, Harry Hull, came down 
the middle aisle firmly linked with his 
mother. And his eye caught mine with 
a diamond snap, and her eye was so 
dimmed with bliss that she did not need 
to ask the Lord for more. I have an idea 
God got the world up on the scouting 
principle ; only the right sort of scouting 
begins at HOME; and so far as I can 
see schools and scouts and a good deal 
of church work forget all about father 


and mother, and the behind-fence duties. 

Yes, we all scouted together in those 
days ; the mother knitted and quilted, and 
the daughter knitted and quilted; and 
they spun their home-made yarn and 
made soap together. The mothers, dear 
souls that they were, did not need to go 
away by themselves and play bridge; and 
I wonder if we would look back so 
yearningly for them if they had. Puri- 
tanism had a wonderful power on wo- 
man. It brought religious sentiment in- 
to such close accord with the feminine 
instincts that to-day the Church would 
go to pieces without the mothers. What 
we want above everything else in our so- 
cial evolution is to preserve the mother 
instinct. When that is gone the suffra- 
get can accomplish very little if she have 
the ballot. 

When one of my parishioners, a man 
of wide business associations, was dying, 
I asked him what he wanted most. And 
he said, “I want my mother; I don’t 
want anything else in this world or any 
other—I just want to see that blessed 
woman, the one who bore me, who car- 
ried me, kissed me, loved me into decent 
manhood, taught me all the good there 
is in me: and never asked for any pay, 
and I’m afraid she never got paid. All 
the rest is rubbish. I could have got on 
without the rest; but I want my mother. 
[ want her arms around me. I know it 
is second childhood; but let it be child- 
hood, it is better than all the manhood 
the world has ever taught me. God got 
nearer to me in my mother than in any 
other way. If I can find her I won't 
have to hunt for Him. Thev won’t be 
far apart.” Yes, mothers who scouted 
with their bovs and girls brought God 
very near to them. 
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I was never in my life happier than 
when the little mother scouted the woods 
with me for spring beauties and anem- 
ones, and later for fringed orchids and 
moccasin plants; when she named for us 
ginseng and witchhopple and wild hazel, 


or helped us pick up beech nuts by the. 


Harding Brook—while the squirrels 
scolded us—for indeed did they not own 
what they could harvest? and what right 
have we to more? Yet I cannot quite 
say which was most delightful, these 
hours with the mother soul, or when our 
father shook the chestnuts, saying to us, 
Come, for the squirrels have their share, 
and there is enough for all of us; and 
gently he taught us the fine manhood of 
co-operation in Nature, and how we 
should help the birds and the animals, 
as we also take their help; and so all live 
together with one Lord in one home. At 
night with much climbing and scouting 
we went home with aching legs, and was 
it not then best of all when the hand of 
the little mother rubbed us much as one 
would rub a pony; and she said, Little 
Ned! you need not wear out scouting, 
for.truly the Lord will have need of these 
legs by and by. You'll see; yes, you'll 
see! And truly it has been so; and | 
am glad that legs can worship God as 
weil as tongues. Nor am I quite sure 
that one might not better hang salvation 
on good sprinting than on good praying. 
The tongue has some advantages, for it 
can go a long distance, and it can be 
very boastful; and yet I advise you to 
try the legs if you care for service in 
God’s church—which I take to be the 
whole world itself. 

You will be astonished when you real- 
ly begin scouting about home, to learn 
how much there is to scout for, how 
much to discover and find ott. Some 
folks know a deal about every spot on 
earth, except home. They will tell you 
about Bombay and Paraguay and Man- 
churia, but their own twenty acres holds 
only dulness. I should not like to have 
my boys scout in that way, away from 
home all ‘the time, until home gets to be 
the most remote and the strangest land 
in the world. Is it not barely possible 
that we may organize too much? Was 
there ever anything more perfectly con- 
ceived than the family bond? Farm life 
as it mav be lived in America, and as it 


sometimes is lived, is the completest, the 
one all-sufficient organism yet devised. 
Seyond that let us have the town, that 
is the old-fashioned tunship. But as for 
clubs on every corner, | am not so sure 
of it. Some one sent to me a boy to 
spend a few months learning horticul- 
ture. The father wrote me, “his fellow 
wants to go somewhere to learn some- 
thing and be somebody, as if he could 
find nothing worth the while about his 
old home. I think it the best thing to 
let him scout for a while. I hope you 
will show him something worth the 
while.” I found he was a sprinter. It 
was wonderful to see that boy’s heels fly 
over the tops of the timothy and clover, 
when there was something else to do. 
As for his head it only went because his 
heels had gone. It is bad to give too 
much directive control to your feet. Tom 
could think of nothing else and talk of 
nothing else but sprinting; and I was 
glad after a bit to let him sprint home- 
ward—a fine boy spoiled. 

I cannot be quite pleased if my boy 
outrun all the rest, unless he run for 
something and something worth the 
while. That he has toed a line, where 
obedience or honor or economy are in- 
volved, counts. When I was young they 
used to set me to reading the history of 
martyrs, men who died because they 
would not disown a religious belief. | 
have known a few horticulturists who 
would fight all day to demonstrate their 
confidence in a favorite spraying mate- 
rial. Dr. Underwood and John Cary 
peeled pears and ate them combatively 
by the hour, each to prove that his se- 
lected variety surpassed the others. 
There is always a chance to do sprint- 
ing that comes to some definite end. But 
when my boy says, “I outjumped them 
all,” or “I outran them all,” I wish to 
know what it was all for. This Tom 
of mine was a member of the Y. M. 
C. A. and he had a dozen medals for his 
legs, that was all. I could not find that 
he had ever done anything noble or 
generous. 

I am not belittling the new scouting 
propaganda, not a bit of it. It will 
probably do a great deal of good,.as 
Sunday schools have done good; but I 
would rather a school where the young 
and old go together; and I am just old 
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enough, or young enough, which is it? 
to believe that we shall yet use our big 
town school buildings for all ages, and 
any old woman may go and learn to 
read when she is sixty; and better yet, 
her boy shall learn to make garden with 
her in the school lot. No; 1 am sure of 
nothing, only of God and progress. I 
am sure that tomorrow will be wiser 
than today, and we shall not do then 
just as we do now. And so I think of 
this scouting that out of it will come 
some fine things, and so far as it teaches 
the boys and girls to find themselves out, 
and to sift and to weigh, and to think, 
why, of course, we can have none too 
much of it. Our house doors are too 
large and they all swing outward. God 
will never get too old for us to love, 
nor to love us. The wonderful thing 
about the Lord’s Prayer is that it is just 
as sweet at eighty as it was at eight, 
and so it prevents two kinds of religion. 

Do not be impatient with me, for in- 
deed I am not wishing to see old things 
back again, nor do I fail to appreciate 
modernism. Somehow, since Emerson, 
we have been learning that the body 
must be saved as well as the soul. 
Kingsley and Frederick Maurice taught 
us that, after all, beauty and strength 
belong to righteousness, and that sick- 
ness is to be abhorred; then Horace 
Mann told us that God despises a dys- 
peptic stomach; and so, step by step, we 
have come on into this scouting age; 
only do not let us now begin to save the 
body without the soul. We used to pray 
for an esthetic heaven, and we talked 
about the body, the flesh and the devil 
as our trinity of evil. Among our col- 
lege boys there were no calves at all nor 
any biceps; only a few godless fellows 
used dumb bells and invented baseball. 
Hugh Miller and President Hitchcock 
helped us still farther out of our world- 
hate; and then Walt Whitman jumped 
the fence altogether. 

Indeed I do not wish to see the old 
repeated, altho I would like to stroll 
down the pasture lot this morning, 
where the wild berries gardened them- 
selves and the huge old apple trees bore 
loads of Sweet boughs and Early Har- 
vest. In those days there was not a 
tvpewriter in the United States, nor was 
there a spelling reform association. We 


spelled everything out full, with al) the 
letters we could get into it, and that was 
our pride. I thought, simple head that 
I was, that things would always be so, 
and that my boys would go to spelling 
matches as I had done. Thirty years 
before he was born I set my eldest boy 
to study Greek and Latin, to read the 
English essayists, and imitate Carlyle. 
We scouted among books, and a library 
was the chief end of man. The end of 
education was to teach the architecture 
of words. And so we had builders who 
knew to the infinitesimal fraction, the 
fitting and the fitness of verbs and nouns 
and adjectives. To their sensitive ears 
spoke that delicate rhythm that would 
touch the hearts of readers. 

It was this letter craft that I had 
planned for my children also. But to 
my amazement the first one picked up 
things, and did not care for words; the 
second picked up bugs and living things, 
and words to him were of little worth: 
while the third wholly renounced litera- 
ture and built machines. It was genuine 
heredity ; for they were all builders, only 
not one built with words. IT am bound 
to say, that from my original standpoint 
they are a stupid set. They will spell 
“no” for know; and for the life of me, 
I can’t see why knot; nor what the k 
and the w are about in nolige. So 
whether I will or no, I must accept of 
change. I do not any longer myself 
scout thru Milton’s “Paradise Lost” as a 
duty, nor do I feel any conscience about 
it at all, because I am no longer inter- 
ested in reading Jeremiah after break- 
fast. I am glad that Job, and the Nine- 
teenth Psalm, and the great parables, 
are neither ancient nor modern, but 
eternal; and I love Jesus as a great, big, 
handsome, human Brother; and a lot of 
the old questions that were so irritating 
have gone as the stars go when the sun 
comes up. They may be there yet, but 
they do not shine, and only owls see 
them or care for them. 

Shall we overdo this matter? Surely 
not in the long run. Out of the evolu- 
tion and the scouting is coming a finer 
sentiment, a sweeter religion, a manlier 
manhood, and a reign of common sense. 
Forty vears ago William Llovd Garrison 
said to me: “You will live to see justice 
done to Thomas Paine, and perhaps to 
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myself; and you will see a lot of hate 
replaced with love, and the world will 
not be the worse for it.” It was a good 
prophecy and there is more to come; 
more of the fair and just and honest. It 
is a grand thing that there is such & 
room for progress ahead, and it may 
take a hundred thousand years yet to 
make the world anywhere near as de- 
cent and comfortable as it can be made 
by the application of the truth already 
known. But progress goes on now in 
geometrical ratio, thank the Lord. 

I am told there are 500,000 boy scouts 
in America, and that every one of them 
is obligated to be courteous to strangers 
and helpful to women and children. It 
will not be discouraging if I tell them 
that they were bound to just that sort 
of thing by the fact that they were born 
of women. It is well also to recall the 
fact that, some seven or eight hundred 
years ago, Europe was quite alive with 
something of that sort, scouting every- 
where on horseback and on foot to do 
deeds of gallantry. The age of chivalry 
was a woman’s age, but it was an age 
also of gentlemen. It was then that the 
word gentlemen was invented. I,do not 
think there were any worse things 
abroad then than there are today, only 
the new knighthood, thanks to our 
common schools, takes in a larger pro- 
portion of the people. The power of 
the new movement lies in this, that it is 
a simple movement, touching everyday 
life. It picks up the orange peel that 
might trip the feeble. 

It is this new idea of Lire that is get- 
ting hold of us, and it cannot get hold 
- of the young folks too early. The mar- 
vel of the universe is not things, but 


life—life in all its processes; life bud- 
ding, life blossoming and life fruiting; 
better yet, life thinking, life comparing, 
and life hoping and willing. I came, 
said Jesus, that ye might have more 
life; and that is all that is worth while 
to say of Christianity, that it gives a 
richer, broader, completer life; puts 
away deathly things, deathly habits and 
life waste. It gives life a purpose; it 
sends life out to do good; it sends it into 
the past with conscience and into the 
future with hope; and all the time it 
moves collateral with science in making 
history full of ethics, and the future full 
of duty. Anything but low vitality, any- 
thing but rotting, decay in our middle 
years—the years that should be full of 
strength and beauty. God is Life; life 
in the garden, life in the field, life like 
the olives and the figs; but broader and 
deeper, life brought up to the range of 
thought and hope; and that is exactly 
what this scouting must do for the boys 
if it do the right thing; it must make 
them children of God. It must fill them 
with clean, honest life. 

This is not to glorify athletics, or 
physical life, only as that is the basis of 
a full life. Organized matter that has 
no purpose beyond exercising itself, no 
end but propagating itself, no purpose 
outside or beyond itself, is not worth the 
while. The body and the soul hereafter 
must go on together. It is a glorious 
thing to be superbly physical. healthy in 
every fiber; but a soulless body, or a 
body with a dying soul. that is the great 
shame of manhood. Scouting is, or it 
ought to be, a new way of preaching the 
gospel of LIFE. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


The Compelling Guest 


BY ANNA PHILLIPS SEE 


WuHeEn Sorrow knocked upon my doer, 
I answered not nor deemed that he 
Could any traffic have with me; 

For Sorrow ne’er had come before 


And still he knocked. Jn selfish dread 
I barred me in my dearest place, 
Yet Sorrow found me face to face— 
“Forever I'm thy guest,” he said, 


“Nor I alone, for thou must give 

\ welcome to the woes of all 

That suffer want or grief or thrall 
So thou in peace, with me shalt live.” 


AMBERST, Mass, 





The Passing of the Home Daughter 


BY MARION eHARLAND 


Successes of American Women,” 

now in course of publication in a 
popular magazine, the author—herself a 
woman—thus touches upon a problem 
of business life: 


“Every place filled by a girl to whom self- 
support is unnecessary lessens the chance for 
some girl a little less qualified, makes com- 
petition a little keener, and brings down the 
scale of wages, for both men and women... . 

“Girls do not realize this when ambition or 
restlessness drives them out of their homes to 
seek self-support. Most of them would in- 
dignantly deny any part in making the condi- 
tions of a workingwoman’s lot more difficult 
and her life thereby a harder one, but it :s 
true, nevertheless.” 


We have here from but one point of 
view a problem that has many sides, 


y a series of able articles upon “Some 


some of them sorely perplexing to the 

social economist and yet more distress- 

ing to the home-maker and home-lover. 
Sixty years ago we all laughed good- 


humoredly when Mr. Turveydrop ,apos- 
trophized, “with very disagreeable gal- 
lantry,” “Wooman! lovely Wooman!” 

Reading today that the Master of De- 
portment added: “What a sex you are!” 
we are irresistibly reminded of the 
Scotch minister’s comment upon David's 
“IT said in my haste, ‘All men are 
liars’ ” 

“Had ye been livin’ on the airth this 
day, ye might ha’ said it at your leisure, 
David, me mon!” 

For Woman with the big capital letter 
has the center of the stage, and the lime- 
light is turned full upon her. In her— 
never forgetting the staring capital let- 
ter—the unrest, characteristic of the age. 
has its fiercest manifestation. In that 
Long-Time-Ago, when we laughed at 
Mr. Turveydrop’s affectations, there 
were real wrongs—legislative and do- 
mestic and social—of which the weaker 
sex had a right to complain. Property 
laws in many of our States bore hard 
upon them; convention, in the matter of 
behavior, occupation and locomotion, 
was unjust and tyrannical. 

If she was honored in the church, it 


was with consideration akin to that 
showed to the feminine converts from 
paganism in Paul’s missions. ‘| hey were 
allowed to work, not to speak in the 
assemblies of the saints, but admonished 
to ask of their husbands at home if the 
sermon shot above their heads. 

If the mid-nineteenth-century society 
belle were toasted as an angel, it was 
with the full understanding that she was 
not to fly beyond her sphere. 

When sensible men and just recog- 
nized the demands of reasonable women | 
for recognition of themselves as verte- 
brate fellow beings of the feminine 
gender, iniquitous laws were repealed, 
conventional bondage became a dead let- 
ter, and the working woman fell into 
step with the working man. Parents 
who take it for granted that their boys 
must enter college assume as naturally 
that their girls do the same. One thou- 
sand women engage in active business 
pursuits now where one entered a shop, 
or office, or store a half century ago. As 
was inevitable from the very nature of 
her being, our emancipated woman in- 
clined eagerly to the ministry of healing, 
and the trained nurse is one of the bene 
factions of our age. The doors of med- 
ical colleges opened more slowly, but 
they stand wide now, and many of 
the sex there be that enter therein. The 
law schools followed suit—somewhat re- 
luctantly ; lastly, and under protest from 
clergy and laity, a limited number of 
women wear the title of “Reverend.” In 
the literary and artistic world they have 
long stood alongside of their brothers. 

As a matter of course, a comparison 
of the mighty difference between the po- 
sition of the woman of 1841 and that 
held, unchallenged, by her granddaugh- 
ter in 1911, has mounted like champagne 
to the head of the latter. Each triumph 
gained is an incentive to enterprise. 
“What next?” comes as naturally to the 
thoughts and lips of the girl graduate as 
to the boy who comprehends that his 
college course is but the first stepping 
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stone in his career. And this is as true 
—as our magazine writer intimates—ot 
the girl whose parents are abundantly 
able to provide handsomely for her now 
and in tuture, as of the daughter of the 
salaried clerk or small tradesman, or of 
the widow whose annuity will die with 
her. Her liberal education, she pleads, 
has so belittled in her esteem the frivol- 
ities of fashionable life that she cannot 
endure the prospect of sinking to the 
meaningless round in which the butter- 
flies of society float and glitter for a few 
brief seasons, then to sink into useless 
nobodies. She longs to be and to do 
something in this glorious, busy world. 

If she be of a practical, logical turn of 
mind (and why go to college if one do 
not learn logic?) she argues, and clev- 
erly, for the right to strike out a career 
for herself. She had it out with me the 
other day as we discussed this right over 
the teacups. 

“My father is in comfortable circum- 
tances now,” said the young, well-modu- 
_ lated voice. “The probabilities are that, 
should he meet with no reverses, and 
live to a good old age, he will leave me 
what is called ‘well provided for’ at his 
death. But you do not need to be re- 
minded of the vicissitudes of American 
fortunes. A fall in stocks, the failure of 
a bank, depreciation in the value of real 
estate, a mistaken investment—any one 
of these things which happen every day 
to other men, may leave me a beggar, 
with the option of taking a housemaid’s 
place or’ —with fine disdain in tone and 
look—‘‘marrying for a living! Is it not 
the part of common prudence to prepare 
for such changes and chances by learn- 
ing now how to take care of myself de- 
cently and honorably? Look at another 
aspect of the case. I am well and vigor- 
ous. I never had a day’s illness in my 
life. My only brother, five years ago, 
was graduated from the law school. He 
has been delicate from childhood, altho 
not an invalid. Yet he went at once to 
work, and is now in a fair practice. He 
would have been called a poor creature 
and less than a man had he remained at 
home dependent upon his well-to-do 
father. Why should I do this? Is de- 
pendence more honorable in a healthy 
woman than in a sickly man? 

“Moreover, what is there for me to 
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do at home’ My mother is in excellent 
health and she enjoys housekeeping. — 
tier servants are well trained and com- 
petent to do all that would devolve upon 
uustress or daughter if we kept no 
maids. | was at a preparatory school 
for four years and four more in college. 
Why were time and money expended in 
my education if | am to settle down to 
the duties of an unsalaried companion?” 

Then she unfolded her plans in detail. 
She goes to Philadelphia in the autumn 
to begin a three years’ course in a train- 
ing school for nurses. 

{ could not he.p saying: “But will not 
your mother miss you sadly? She has 
looked forward so longingly to the close 
of your college term! You have not 
really lived at home since you were six- 
teen.” 

“If | were to marry and remove to 
California—would she be less lonely?” 
was the merry rejoinder. “Yet nobody 
would protest against that! You your- 
self would say it is the course of 
nature.” 

“As it would be!’ | maintained, stout- 
ly. 

‘’Twas only throwing words away.” 

Her mind is made up; her plans are 
matured in the capable brain. 

Hers is one phase of the “restless- 
ness’ of which our magazinist speaks. 
It is active leaven that is working thru- 
out what may be designated, in no in- 
vidious sense, “the mighty middle class” 
of American society. A class that is the 
very bone and sinew, the joints and the 
marrow of our country, made up of 
people who do the work and form the 
character of the nation. 

To the higher strata of this class be- 
long three young women whose father, 
an eminent banker, died five years ago. 
The daughters are college graduates, 
and studied abroad for three years after 
the academic course was completed. 
They are unusually attractive in appear- 
ance and manner, but, one and all, they 
will tell you that they “have no taste for 
gay social life.” One is an artist and 
illustrator ; another is in a medical col- 
lege; the third has “taken up settlement 
work.” 

The artist sleeps. breakfasts and dines 
at home. going to her studio every morn- 
ing and working there for as many 
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hours as if her daily bread were to be 
earned by daily toil. The embryo physi- 
cian is studying in another city. The 
settlement worker must live among 
those to whose betterment she has conse- 
crated her life. She makes it a point of 
conscience to visit the widowed mother 
every Sunday, when her duties to the 
sick and needy do not prevent the call. 

The poor rich woman, thus left alone, 
except for her staff of servants, in her 
big, echoing ‘house, broods over past 
joys until, as the medical student regret- 
ted to me last summer, “she is in danger 
of lapsing into confirmed melancholia. 
It is a pity,” added the daughter, feel- 
ingly, “that so many women of her gene- 
ration have few resources within them- 
selves. Poor, dear mamma does a little 
fancy work, reads a little, receives a 
few calls from old friends—and mopes 
indefinitely !” 

One more illustration from real and 
present life will complete a list that 
might be drawn out as our compassion- 
ate daughter has it—‘indefinitely’— 
without exhausting my portfolio. 

In one of the fairest of New England 
towns dwell the parents of a pretty girl 


who has come to the city to study “ap- 
plied art—and incidentally, the world at 


large.” That was the way she put it 
when an acquaintance exprest surprise 
at meeting her. 

“I was dying of asphyxiation at 
home!” she went on to explain. “It was 
like living in a barrel and talking thru 
the bunghole! Or, to describe the situa- 
tion more poetically : 

“I felt like a seed in the cold earth, 
Quickening at heart, and pining for the air.” 

“No, I don’t know that I have any 
decided talent for art, but I must be do- 
ing something, and the seed might as 
well sprout in this direction as in any 
other. And here one lives and grows!” 

I refrained from verbal comment. I 
could not have found words to express 
just what I felt in listening to the flip- 
pant tale. My imagination flew to a 
white-haired man, and a woman who 
was marvelously brisk and cheery for 
her seventy years until within the past 
twelvemonth. That was when Isabel 
came to the city to set up an establish- 
ment with two other ambitious girls. 
They give delightful ‘‘studio teas,” and 


go to all the best plays and have seats in 
the orchestra for an opera when the 
fancy takes them. Each has her “spe- 
cialty” that accounts satisfactorily (to 
herself) for the voluntary exile from 
home and relatives. They would de- 
clare, if questioned, that they “fairly rev- 
el in the upper circles of Bohemia. They 
meet real people there, men and women 
with brains and the opportunity to use 
intellect and energies.” 

Some of these “real people” play at 
working for a living. They write for 
the papers; they paint and draw; they 
lecture and give “readings,” and design 
book covers and a dozen other things 
that would be better done by trained 
workers. 

We reread the pregnant 
which served as my text: 

“When ambition or restlessness drives 
them out of their homes to seek self- 
support.” 

Was it Elbert Hubbard who said that 
“parents nowadays nourish and bring 
up children in order that they (the par- 
ents) may learn how to live without 
them”? 

The bitter truth is not a satire in the 
light of what we are now: considering. 
From his birth the mother has known 
that the boy would leave the home nest 
as soon as he is qualified to take care of 
himself. It is the law of nature and of 
life. Her girl is a part of her very self. 
As she nears womanhood the bond be- 
tween them strengthens; the secret sym- 
pathy grows and sweetens. Their feel- 
ings, thoughts and aims are identical, or 
so thinks the loving soul, in the recol- 
lection of her own beautiful girlhood 
spent under the mother’s wing. The 
girlhood that was the brightness and 
glory of the home. 

I chance to know how the mother of 
the well-appointed New England dwell- 
ing anticipated Isabel’s graduation day 
and the home coming that would succeed 
that event in her darling’s life. She is 
an only child, and the four years of her 
college course are registered in the par- 
ental calendar by the vacations sepa- 
rating months of heartache and longing. 
It was for the child’s best good, and 
borne without a murmur. When she 
should again take her place in the home 
desolated by her going, all would be 
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right. When she came back, a full- 
fledged graduate with a dipioma in her 
pocket, she found her room refurnished 
and the homestead all aglow with flow- 
ers, sunshine and smiles. Henceforth, 
her mother’s life was to be hers. 

Can it be, we cannot but ask our- 
selves, that the self-satisfied girl never 
suspects that her resolution to “live and 
grow” according to the dictates of her 
own taste and will is like dragging out 
the golden threads which make the rare 
tapestry valuable? That the pattern, de- 
signed by love and wrought thru count- 
less hours of tender dreaming, is marred 
irretrievably ‘and for all time? 

The home daughter of earlier years 
was such a winsome thing to eye and 
to heart; her mission in the home was so 
plainly ordained of God; her companion- 


ship so clearly the lawful recompense of 
the mother’s weary waiting and willing 
sacrifices of personal interest and desire 
—that we mourn her passing with hearts 
hotly resentful of the new order which 
relegates the old to the rubbish heap of 
effete traditions. 

Forestry informs that the ivy may be 
trained into a tree, and, albeit stocky and 
dwarfed in hight, it may stand upright 
and defy the winds. Old-fashioned folk 
think it more beautiful when it wreathes 
the old walls with living verdure, soft- 
ens harsh outlines and helps to bind the 
stones in their places. 

When torn down, the tendrils bring 
out the mortar into which they have 
grown and hasten the ruin of the build- 
ing. 
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The New England of Tomorrow 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, Ph.D. 


[Those who think that New England will have to give up Thanksgiving Day and keep a 
perpetual Fast Day may be heartened by reading this article, which shows that the decadence 


is only imaginary. 
and Slav,” “The Opening of the Mississippi,’ 


ROBABLY three out of every four 
p persons of intelligence west of the 
Hudson and south of Long Island 
conceive of New England as a section of 
the country which, if not actually in 
decadence, has at least attained the ze- 
nith of its prosperity. Considering that 
the subject is under perennial debate by 
New Englanders themselves, such an as- 
sumption by outsiders is perhaps not al- 
together graceless. Since Daniel Web- 
ster complained, in 1820, that “our New 
England prosperity and importance are 
passing away,’ there have never been 
lacking prophets of despair to picture in 
somber colors the impending decline of 
the New England States in political and 
economic influence as well as in moral 
and intellectual leadership. Only two or 
three years ago, indeed, so authoritative 
a body as the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce ‘put itself on record as believing 


The Census shows the same thing. 


Mr. Ogg is the author of “Saxon 
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that the development of this section of 
the country has too nearly reached its 
limit to warrant the adoption of an am- 
bitious plan of railroad construction and 
operation. To the Texan, the Cali- 
fornian, the Iowan, the New Yorker 
even, who is troubled by never the 
shadow of a doubt concerning the future 
of his corner of the universe, such an 
attitude is next to incomprehensible. It 
stamps New England at a stroke as 
hopelessly effete. 

But of course the matter is far too 
complicated for any such snap judgment. 
In the first place, strange as it may seem, 
the real New England is less generally 
known to the people of the United States 
than is any other considerable section of 
the country. In the second place, ques- 
tions of progressiveness and decadence 
are purely relative and are next to im- 
possible to handle quantitatively. And 
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in the third place, the prophesyings of 
Cassandra have never gone unchallenged 
by New Englanders, who all but unani- 
mously cherish a faith in the future of 
their section not less solid, even if some- 
what less exuberant, than the respective 
attachments of the Texan or the Cali- 
fornian., 

The first big fact to be conceded is 
that, in proportion to the remainder of 
the country, New England is less impor- 
tant now than in earlier days, and for 
two principal reasons: (1) The enor- 
mous growth of the country itself in 
area and population, and (2) the diffu- 
sion of learning and the arts, whereby, 
so far as the instruments of civilization 
go, the whole country has been put upon 
pretty much the same basis as that occu- 
pied exclusively by the seaboard States a 
hundred years ago. The Elbridge Ger- 
rys and the Josiah Quincys were quite 
right in predicting the ,overbalancing of 
New England by the great West. The 
mere fact that the section which once 
comprised nearly a third of the States 
now comprises only a seventh means a 
loss of weight. But, obviously, this rel- 
ative falling off, in which every older 
section must share because of the very 
existence of the newer ones, is of only 
the most superficial significance. It de- 
notes nothing whatever as to the future 
of New England or of any other section 
as a region within itself. Admitting that 
the New England States are not so big 
nor so essential a part of the nation as 
once they were, the question yet remains 
as to whether the region is therefore 
doomed to positive decadence. 

The future of New England, as of any 
other portion of the country, is, in the 
last analysis, a question of men and re- 
sources. So far as men go, it does not 
appear that there is ever likely to be a 
dearth, There was a time when the 
population of the New England States 
was almost stationary, but that was in 
the days of the great migration to the 
West and before recruiting from foreign 
sources had set in on its present scale. 
Contrary to what many people imagine, 
the population of New England is today 
increasing at rather more than a normal 
rate. Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
continue to be much more densely peo- 
pled than any other of the States, while 
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in this respect Connecticut is surpassed 
only by New Jersey, and even Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont take rank, 
respectively, with Minnesota, Missouri 
and Iowa. A very considerable propor- 
tion of the increase, it is true, arises 
from the immigration of Italians, Jews 
and Irish; but the same must be said of 
other sections of the country, and it re- 
mains to be demonstrated that the alien 
influx is a permanent and inevitable 
drawback anywhere. 

On the side of resources, the future of 
New England, as indeed of the country 
at large, is a question simply of conser- 
vation and utilization. The resources are 
perfectly adequate for a densely popu- 
lated, highly developed and powerfully 
influential section of the United States 
for untold generations to come. Take 
first what look to be the least promising 
—the agricultural. In 1900 the six New 
England States contained 191,888 farms, 
aggregating 20,548,999 acres—approxi- 
mately the farming acreage of Indiana 
or of Alabama. Of this acreage only 
about 40 per cent. was reported as “‘im- 
proved.” Obviously New England was, 
and is, very far from agricultural pre- 
ponderance. It has never fed its own 
people, and never will. Yet its products 
of the soil are by no means inconsequen- 
tial, and indeed they are quite sufficient 
to give the region a distinct advantage 
over any other predominantly commer- 
cial and industrial region that the world 
has known. The potato crop of Maine 
in 1907 was surpassed by that of only 
four States. The hay crop of Maine and 
Vermont together in the same year was 
exceeded by that of only six States. And 
the tobacco crop of Connecticut was ex- 
celled by that of only seven. The total 
value of the agricultural produce of 
Massachusetts in 1895 was $53,000,000. 
In 1905 it was $64,000,000, a gain of 
21.03 per cent. The scientists assure us 
that we are inevitably approaching an 
age of intensive farming. In such an 
age it would appear that New England 
will be at a relatively smaller disadvan- 
tage agriculturally than ateany time 
since the opening of the great West. For 
there can be no question that consider- 
able portions of the section are capable 
of almost indefinite productivity under 
the stimulus of scientific methods. ° 
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Much has been written in recent years 
about the depopulation of the hill coun- 
try of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and about the tendencies 
to degeneration observable among the 
population that remains. That there 
was a decline in the rural population of 
large sections during the past generation 
is indisputable. From all indications, 
however, the pendulum is now swinging 
in the opposite direction. We have lately 
been assured that a fairly stable balance 
between country and city population in 
the United States seems at last to have 
been reached—that, at any rate, the fe- 
verish and abnormal flow of men and 
women to the cities, which has agitated 
reformers for a generation, has been re- 
duced to more wholesome proportions. 
However this may be for the country at 
large, there can be little doubt of it in 
New England. There is going on in 
this section today a rapid re-occupation 
of the so-called neglected and “aban- 
doned” farms. Until 1903 the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture issued annu- 
ally for many years a descriptive catalog 
of such farms within the limits of the 
State, but the publication has been dis- 
continued for the sole: reason that the 
properties advertised have been so large- 
ly taken up that such an expedient of 
publicity is no longer required. There 
are in Massachusetts today really very 
few farms without more or less energetic 
proprietors. This has come about thru 
the acquisition of rural holdings by three 
classes of people. In the first place, there 
are the city folk in quest of summer resi- 
dences—not only Bostonians and New 
Yorkers, but also residents of many 
smaller centers and cities farther re- 
moved. These buy up ‘well located 
farms, improve them, live upon them 
during the summer months, and not in- 
frequently have tenants who care for 
them the year round and maintain them 
as permanent and well ordered agricul- 
tural establishments. Under the agency 
of the Board of Agriculture of New 
Hampshire more than 4,000 farms have 
been sold for summer homes in that 
State alone. In the second place, there 
are the people—sometimes from the city 
and sometimes from other portions of 
the country—who are seeking inex- 
pensive lands for permanent occupancy 


and cultivation. Hundreds such have 
been added in recent years to the de- 
pleted populations of the hill towns. 
Finally, there are the aliens—generally 
Swedes or Poles, but not a few Italians 
—who are fast becoming small inde- 
pendent farmers on lands they have 
bought with their earnings as farm- 
hands. 

A case comes to mind which very 
well illustrates the process by which 
rural New England is becoming repopu- 
lated and regenerated. Five miles west 
of the picturesque little Massachusetts 
town of Chester, on the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, is a farm of forty acres, with 
an excellent dwelling house and all the 
ordinary rural improvements. Ten years 
ago the whole outfit rented for the mu- 
nificent sum of $30 a year. A gentleman 
living in New Haven found himself 
physically incapacitated for his career as 
a chemist, and, looking about for a 
chance to combine recreation with the 
supporting of his large family, stumbled 
upon this little backwoods farm. He 


bought it, established himself upon it, 
and set to work to fertilize it and bring 


it to its capacity of productiveness. In 
two years’ time he had it supplying 
every reasonable want of his family and 
was laying up an annual surplus of $600 
from the sale of unused produce. The 
leaven of such an achievement worked in 
the community, and today every farm 
adjoining Mr. A’s is in an unprecedent- 
edly high state of productivity. What 
this man has done hundreds of others 
are doing and thousands may do. Some- 
what over a year ago the dean of the 
agricultural college of an important 
Western State university, being on the 
point of retirement from active service, 
purchased a farm near Glastonbury, 
Conn., for no other reason than that he 
believed he could combine scientific agri- 
culture and agreeable living conditions 
in New England as nowhere else. 
“Western methods in New England,” he 
declared, “will bring results in both 
money and crops that no other part of 
the country can equal. A lot of New 
England cannot be farmed, but a lot of 
it is fine farming country, and the mar- 
kets. surpass anything vou can find else- 
where. The trouble with the New Eng- 
land farmer is that he is timid, afraid to 
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try new methods and machinery, afraid 
to plant a large acreage.” Such an ex- 
ample and such expert testimony are do- 
ing much to engender a fresh optimism 
among New England farmers, as well as 
to stimulate the introduction of outside 
capital and enterprise. The enormous 
town and city population of the region 
must be fed; foodstuffs cannot be wholly 
imported ; and there you have the funda- 
mental reason why farming in New 
England can be made to pay, and pay as 
well, indeed, acre for acre, as in any part 
of the United States. 

But, of course, agriculture in the New 
England States must always be quite 
subsidiary to the two great dominating 
interests of manufacture and trade. In 
manufacture New England has two en- 
ormous advantages over the rest of the 
country, 7. ¢., an untold wealth of water 
power and an almost unlimited supply 
of efficient labor. Her one great disad- 
vantage is her dependence upon out- 
side sources for raw materials; but this 
is an obstacle which has never proved 
insuperable, and, with due attention to 
transportation improvements, it can be 
counted upon not to do so. Industrially, 
the New England of today is more than 
holding her own. There is but a single 
branch of manufacture in which there 
has been noteworthy decadence. That 
is the making of low-grade cotton goods, 
which has ceased to be profitable any- 
where except in the South. As for all 
high-grade cottons, the indications are 
that New England manufacturers will 
be abundantly able to meet any compe- 
tition the South can offer. What has 
happened is that Lowell and other great 
centers for the manufacture of cheap 
cottons have simply gone over to the 
production of the superior grades and 
have begun to compete with the makers 
of the delicate and artistic fabrics of 
France. The total value of cotton 
goods manufactured in New England in 
1900 was more than $191,500,000—an 
increase of nearly 250 per cent. since 
1860. In Massachusetts the gain from 
1900 to 1904 was nearly 20 per cent. 
The combined textile industry in Massa 
chusetts in 1900 represented 34.6 per 
cent. of the manufacturing capital of the 
State. 32.5 per cent. of the number of 
wage-earners, and 24.1 per cent. of the 
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value of all manufactured products. By 
the census of 1905 it appeared that in 
the interim there had been an increase 
in capital of $58,592,454 (21.3. per 
cent.) in wage-earners, of 8,150 (5.4 
per cent.) ; and in value of product, of 
$55,240,875 (25.6 per cent.). Lowell, 
Lawrence and Fall River easily remain 
America’s foremost textile centers. In 
similar fashion Lynn, Brockton and 
Haverhiil continue the premier boot and 
shoe cities, not only of America, but 
of the world. Other branches of manu- 
facture are well to the fore. In 1905 
Massachusetts was first among the States 
in the production not only of cottons, 
woolens, worsteds, and boots and shoes, 
but also of rubber goods and stationery 
and book paper. She was second in the 
manufacture of leather and _ leather 
goods, and of cordage and twine, and 
third in the manufacture of jewelry and 
in the output of foundries and machine 
shops. Her 30,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments gave employment to 500,000 
wage-earners and turned out products 
to the annual value of $1,000,000,000— 
an increase of more than 50 per cent. in 
ten years. As a manufacturing State 
she was surpassed by only three in the 
Union. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
Yankee intelligence and thrift should 
not make New England far greater 
industrially in the next fifty years than 
she is today. It is the universal feeling 
of representative men thruout the sec- 
tion that the possibilities have only be- 
gun to be realized. New England has 
one mighty resource whose value is 
bound to grow as time goes on—that of 
water power. Some years ago Dr. 
Charles P.. Steinmetz, consulting engi- 
neer of the General Electric Company, 
declared to a New York audience that 
the supply of coal would be exhausted 
within the life of the present generation, 
or that at least it would be reduced to 
such a point that the cost of production 
must make its use impracticable as a 
general means of obtaining power and 
heat. But. of course, light, power and 
heat are going to be increasing neces- 
sities of civilization. The possibilities of 
wood and oil as substitutes for coal are 
obviously limited and the conclusion ts 
inevitable that the vastly increased use 
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of electricity is to be the only solution. 
Electricity, however, is only a trans- 
formed energy, behind which there must 
be power. The only power available 
will be that which Dr. Steinmetz pointed 
out as the hope of the future, 1. e., the 
practically inexhaustible energy afforded 
by the rivers and waterfalls of the coun- 
try. New England is America’s richest 
storehouse of such power, and it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that, even if the 
grinding necessity does not come so 
soon as some predict, the gradual ex- 
haustion of cheap fuel will compel a 
more sweeping localization of industries 
in the vicinity of the New England riv- 
ers than has yet been dreamed of. 

Hand in hand with this stimulus to 
manufactures, too, must go a quickening 
of New England commerce. There are 
those who believe that, commercially, 
New England has seen her best days. 
They point to the fact that the big items 
in the foreign trade of the country are 
the agricultural exports of the Middle 
West and South, which start for Europe 
more readily via New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Newport News, New 
Orleans or Galveston than zia Boston, 
and the imports from Europe for the 
consumption of the North and East, 
which come in with peculiar facility at 
the port of New York, but are also rap- 
idly increasing at other Atlantic points 
outside of New England. On these 
grounds it is not infrequently represent- 
ed that with the further development of 
rival avenues the foreign traffic of New 
England may be expected to dwindle. 
Herein, it must be confest, lies a chance 
for an argument. Undoubtedly the most 
critical question now confronting New 
England relates to the future of her 
European commerce, the immediate issue 
being the betterment of her railroad and 
terminal facilities. But two things it 
is important to observe. The first is 
that, after decades of competition, much 
of the time on the disadvantageous 
terms imposed by railway differentials in 
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favor of South Atlantic ports, Boston 
has steadily maintained a place of com- 
manding importance in the European 
trade. After being temporarily ousted 
by New Orleans, she is again in second 
place in the race for supremacy, with a 
lead, in 1907, of $18,321,090 over New 
Orleans, $40,399,913 over Philadelphia, 
and $101,430,412 over Baltimore. Her 
foreign commerce in 1907 was 9 per cent. 
greater than in 1906, which in turn was 
the banner year in her commercial his- 
tory. Philadelphia and Baltimore alone 
made larger gains. The second thing to 
be observed is that, while the control of 
a goodly share of the traffic between the 
West and Europe is eminently desirable, 
it is not absolutely essential to the healthy 
commercial prosperity of New England 
as a section. Here as nowhere else must 
manufactures increasingly preserve the 
channels of trade from stagnation. Ex- 
ports must, in any case, be considerable ; 
while the numbers and wealth of her 
people can be counted on to maintain a 
lively demand for the products of other 
portions of the United States, and of the 
most distant parts of the world. 

Outsiders—and some _ insiders—find 
New England provincial. To a Westerner 
the conservatism and complacency of 
many people he encounters will at times 
be amusing, possibly irritating. To many 
these qualities seem the sure denial of 
progress. To others, however, they ap- 
peal as the finest fruits of century-long 
thrift, discipline and integrity; and, on 
the whole, it would seem a fair conclu- 
sion that, given the physical conditions 
under which the New Englander has 
wrought for upwards of three centuries, 
it is principally these very qualities of 
stability that have brought him his re- 
markable dominance in the arts and 
crafts and in the finer aspects of our 
modern civilization. Wholesomely in- 
fused with twentieth century enterprise 
and optimism, they may be trusted to 
carry him thru a prosperous and honor- 
able future. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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Local Romance 


To render in fiction the familiar events 
of life truthfully and yet acceptably is 
one of the highest forms of literary art. 
Exactly what, however, makes truth 
about anything acceptable is a question as 
prolific of argument as “The Lady or 
the Tiger.” We have just been passing 
thru a period of veritistic fiction, mostly 
fiction dealing with problems and griev- 
ances, wherein we have been forced to 
see the skeletons in our own and our 
neighbor’s closets because our novelists 
persisted that it was better to be warned 
by fact than protected by illusion. But 
most of us are unpleasantly cognizant of 
truth unadorned and consequently after 
we have suffered the first shock of its 
sensational exposure indulgence in liter- 
ary scandals palls upon us. What we de- 
sire is truth masquerading as romance. 
The weathercock of romance is locality 
and recent novels mark the shifting of 
fiction to those localities commonly char- 
acterized as romantic— Europe, the 
South and the West. Few of the books 
reviewed here have the virtue of new- 
ness. Their value lies not in what they 
say but in their emancipation from the 
inelastic environment of the East where 
the scenes of so many of the late prob- 
lem novels have been laid. 


Europe is the costumer for all roman- 
tic figures of tragedy and love. To the 
former she can offer the complications 
of poverty and of passion, and to the 
latter scenery and many a choice orna- 
ment of beloved historical legend. Seek- 
ers All.) Account Rendered,? and For- 
tunata® are stories of the pursuit of for- 
tune by poverty-stricken Europeans. In 
Seekers All the heiress escapes and mar- 
ries happily—happiness being the goal 
according to the author of all human 
search. In Account Rendered the heir- 
ess does not escape and all concerned 
suffer the consequences of an ill-matched 
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®*Fortunata. By Majorie Patterson. New York 
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marriage. Both books have their scenes 
in England and most of their ingenuity 
in their titles. Fortunata is Italian and 
therefore, according to the usual causes 
governing the presentation of Latin 
romances, melodramatic, vehement and 
tragic. Fortunata, the daughter of a 
poor but noble Italian house, marries a 
rich Englishman only to find that the 
gambling spirit of a hitherto uncertain 
livelihood had unfitted her for the 
monotony of comfort. The book is lur- 
idly conceived and written but it betrays 
a poetic and visual quality of description 
which marks it as distinctive. 

We had believed that the “tawny,” 
“tigerish” woman with the pale, quiet 
daughter had passed from fiction 
some three or four years’ previous, 
but pheenix-like she arises from the 
ashes of many disreputable novels 
and reappears in the Panther’s Cub.* 
The scenes are variously on _ the 
Contirient and in England. It is to 
be regretted that the facile authors of 
this book should have chosen so tawdry 
a tragedy of passion as a demi-monde 
prima donna jealous of her young 
daughter. We hope that when the hy- 
giene of fiction is developed, such dust- 
hole conceptions of romance will be dis- 
infected. Romance as affected by local- 
ity is most emphatically evident in 
Forged in Strong Fires® and The Gold- 
en Silence.® The former has its scenes 
in Africa during the time of the Boer 
War. The fact that the civilization there 
is but grafted on and tentative—that up 
in the hills the mysteries of savagery 
shroud its black inhabitants, reflects a 
shadow of dark potentiality over the 
whole country of Boers and English and 
gives to the thin thread of this story a 
certain strength disproportionate to its 
real quality. The Golden Silence belongs 
to the Hichens desert school. It is an 
account of the search of a girl for her 
sister, who married an Arab and then 





*Pantuer’s Cus. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
New York: Doubleday. Page & Co. $1.35 
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ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
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disappeared into the silence of a harem. 
The originality of the book lies in its 
morality. Mr. Hichens, the head of this 
school, has not succeeded in making the 
desert and morality compatible. These 
authors accomplish the feat with difficul- 
ty. The Unknown Lady’ belongs to the 
mystic class of Kipling’s “Brushwood 
Boy.” Mr. Forman’s hero from child- 
hood up has a dream lady who finally ma- 
terializes or at least so he believes. The 
fact is he falls in love with one whom 
he meets in Paris, and so, for the sake 
of justification, he identifies his reality 
with his dream. The identification is not 
strong enough to endure a few months 
of marriage and so the woman commits 
suicide rather than deprive the man of 
his illusion. The story is wraith-like and 
disjointed. To Mr. Hewlett and to Mr. 
McCarthy seem to belong the favors of 
having written so far the purest 
romances of the season. The King Over 
the Water® is a swashbuckling story of 
the abduction of a Princess by four in- 
trepid subjects of James of Scotland. 
The scenes of it are on the Continent. 
Like all of Mr. McCarthy’s stories the 
style of this is graceful and ingenious in 
the impudent bravery of its four heroes. 

The romance of, the South bids fair 
never to change the quaint garb put upon 
it some forty odd years ago and which 
it still wears as gracefully as if courtly 
old colonels and quixotic sentiment had 
not long since gone out of style. The 
Colonel's Story,® with its scenes in Vir- 
ginia, is as fragrantly romantic as the 
roses that bloom in the gardens of the 
story. It is a pleasantly written tale of 
Southern hospitality and faithful love. 
The reader will recognize Colonel Tod- 
hunter of Missouri*® as belonging to the 
mirage class of stories—all atmosphere 
and nothing when you arrive. Hospital- 
itv, politics, and a pronounced Southern 
dialect create this particular mirage. 
The Purchase Price™ is another Mis- 
souri story of the period just before the 
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war. With a beautiful foreign Countess 
who proves to be a dangerous abolition- 
ist, and a “Jane Eyre” surplus of wives 
the hero finds himself amid too many 
complications to be as gallantly Southern 
as he might otherwise be. 

The Western novel still remains in its 
six-shooter, bunco-buster position in fic- 
tion. To read stories from that section 
is like meeting twins. The hero of one 
may have dark hair, of another light. 
They may each have a different kind of 
“bad man.” But if they all were 
stripped of their physical characteristics. 
they would be undistinguishable save for 
their more individual and temperamental 
cayuses. The interest of them all de- 
pends upon much the same _ thing— 
liquor, sheep, horse-stealing, rustling, 
and shooting. Love enters but incident- 
ally into such stories. The Invaders'* 
and The Range Riders, the latter a col- 
lection of short stories, both relate to the 
persecution of rustlers in those great 
grazing lands where farming and break- 
ing the range are misdemeanors sum- 
marily dealt with. Bar 20 Days" is an- 
other collection of. stories in which the 
participants shift from the saloon to the 
saddle and from the saddle to violent 
death in a grim circle which seems to 
characterize the majority of these West- 
ern stories. Hidden Water’ is an ac- 
count of the desperate struggles of the 
cattlemen against the increasing inroads 
of sheep upon their grazing lands. The 
story is somber and fierce but is so dram- 
atic as to distinguish it among this group 
of novels. A Breath of Prairie’ is a 
collection of stories too much tarnished 
by the problems of the East and the Mid- 
dle West to belong in this class of swag- 
gering, sombrero romances. The collec- 
tion as a whole in atmosphere and con- 
ditions is infinitely sad and drab. The 
picture of Western farm life suggests 
some of Hamlin Garland’s gray prints 
of the same country. The Land Claim- 
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ers’ is a sort of Martin Chuzzlewit ex- 
perience of a man who found his claim 
in the Oregon forests to be as valueless 
as Martin found his Eden. Two other 
stories of the Northwest are The Honor 
of the Big Snows'® and Two on the 

Trail.® The former is the story of a 

girl’s life in a Hudson Bay camp. It 

touches particularly upon the moral as- 
pect of life in the great North where one 
can hide from the past so completely that 
one is tempted to take up the skein of 
another existence in spite of the previ- 
ous obligation in the distasteful past. 

wo on the Trail is the story of a young 
woman who goes in search of an erring 
husband only to find him a sodden wreck 
with a squaw wife. Such a story has 
no virtue.save that of being adventurous. 

And such adventures as these leave only 

the unpleasant picture of disgrace and 

sorrow. The chief distinction of Me— 

Smith® is the arrogance of its title. It 

strikes the resonant savage note charac- 

teristic of these novels, and in it cattle- 
stealing, lying and murder reach their 
hight. 

But the reader will say, has romance 
fallen into such disrepute that such sto- 
ries mark a return to it? Perhaps after 
all, the reviewer is like the Scotchman 
who never concedes that a sick man is 
anv better but may admit that he is “nae 
waur.” Certainly a great number of 
these stories are poor representatives of 
romance, but they are no worse than they 
have been in the past. A gallant knight 
with a ready sword at his side, a South- 
ern beauty with a rose in her hair, and 
a belligerent cowboy on a bucking pony 
may not impossibly be the precursors of 
pure romance some vears hence. 

] 

Unconscious Memory. Life and Habit. By 
Samuel Butler. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1. 50 each. 

The chief value of the first volume lies 
in the introduction in which Prof. Marcus 
Hartog gives an account of the present 
tendency of biological thought to develop 
some form of vitalistic theory or purpo- 
sive evolution as a substitute for the 
mechanistic theory that has been domi- 
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nant. Butler’s own views on this subject, 
altho they are anticipatory of later 
thought, were ignored when they ap- 
peared and are hardly worth reviving 
now, for he did not have a scientific 
mind, as is shown ‘very plainly in this 
volume. He evidently could not see the 
difference between the work of Charles 

Darwin and the speculations of earliez 

evolutionists, so he makes a series of 

petty and petulant attacks on Darwin for 
going to nature instead of books for his 
ideas. A third of a century has past 
since Life and Habit was written and 
this period has been busy with the ex- 
perimental study of heredity, memory, 
instinct and neurology, so these specula- 
tions upon chance—collected and insuff- 
cient data, characteristic of the time, 
seem now strangely antiquated, even tho 
they are in some respects more in accord 
with the temper of our day than Dar- 
win’s. 

& 

England and the French Revolution. By 
W. T. Laprade. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $1. f 

It is not often that a doctor’s disserta-. 
tion arouses any considerable enthusiasm 
on the part of a hardened reviewer of 
books, but Dr. Laprade has handled an 
engaging theme—‘England and _ the 

French Revolution—with a skill that is 

rarely found in such a heavily document- 

ed work. The central problem of his at- 
tack is the extent to which the popular 

agitations in England from 1789 to 1797 

were due to revolutionary influences 

emanating from France; and his answer 
to this question is that the uprising 
across the Channel played a minor role 
in the domestic policy of England during 
those years, “except so far as it was used 
by Pitt and his colleagues for their own 
political purposes as a pretext for reviv- 
ing the old time struggle with France for . 
supremacy in the commercial and col- 
onial world.” This conclusion does not 
appear to have been read into the volum- 
inous—one might say stupenduous— 
mass of eighteenth century literature 
upon which the dissertation rests, but 

seems to have grown naturally out of a 

search for the essential forces at work 

in a complex and contentious period. 

The volume is therefore an illuminating 

study of William Pitt and the pressing 
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economic interests which functioned thru 
his government. It is, therefore, a useful 
contribution to the slowly growing liter- 
ature available for that scholar who will 
do us the service of writing the economic 
foundations of English political history. 
Incidentally Dr. Laprade discusses many 
old themes—such, for example, as the 
Price-Burke-Paine controversy — and 
Burke, that shallow sophist who is es- 
teemed a philosopher by those who have 
not read him, is placed in his proper 
light setting as a pompous and venemous 
political pamphleteer. One of Burke’s 
letters, turned up by Dr. Laprade, shows 
the real spirit of the man. Writing of 
his “Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion,” he said of his opponents: “I mean 
to set in full view-the danger from their 
wicked principles and their black hearts 
— I mean_to do my best to expose 
them to the hatred, ridicule, and con- 
tempt of the whole world, as I shall al- 
ways expose such calumniators, hypo- 
crites, sowers of sedition and approvers 
of murder and all its triumphs” (p. 19). 
In this private letter we find the true 
spirit which actuated the “philosopher” 
in most of his great undertakings, but 
when he spoke “for publication,” . he 
assumed the guise of the deep-penetrat- 
ing seeker after truth. 


aM 
Social Basis of Religion. By Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Ph.D., LL.D., 16mo, pp. xvii, 247. 
New York. The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


It is not strange that a student of 
political economy, like Professor Patten, 
should turn aside to discuss religion, for 
religion has had much to do with the 
body politic. The author, in this interest- 
ing and suggestive volume, has the pur- 
pose to take religion out of its dogmatic 
and theologic side and bring it to bear on 
the social problems of the day. He has 
much to say of natural religion, by 
which he does not mean anything doc- 
trinal, but the spontaneous outlook, or 
uplook, ‘of the comfortable and happy 
primitive man; while ecclesiastical and 
established religion has grown up 
under conditions of degeneration caused 
by famine, drought and war, the great 
curses of so large a part of the world. 
Thus religion has been too much marred 
by what has sought to fit it to conditions 


of fear instead of conditions of peace 
and plenty. One may raise the question 
whether he is historically correct, whether 
there ever was such a period in the 
dawn of humanity, a golden age in 
which men expected to live to be a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty years old; 
and one may question what kind of a 
religion grew up in such a land of happy 
and contented savages, but there is no 
doubt that war and disease and disaster 
have greatly shortened life, and that now 
the period of life is lengthening. Such 
lengthening the author expects. This. 
with the increase of wealth for the com- 
munity, is to be a chief purpose of the 
socialization of religion. Under such a 
new economy we may expect a truer so- 
cialized idea of God, one more like that 
of Jesus in his teachings, and less like 
that which Paul based on his death. This 
service for the social order Professor 
Patten strongly presents and urges, that 
the degeneration may be arrested and 
overcome. There is not in his presenta- 
tion of religion anything mystic; it is 
wholly practical and looks to a reversal 
towards that condition of peace, joy, 
abundance and longevity which may, 
unlike the primal condition, be consist- 
ent with civilization and abundant pop- 
ulation. . 


Edgehill Essays. By Adrian Hoffman Jo- 
line. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $2. 
The New Criticism. By J. E. Spingarn. 
New York: The Columbia University 

Press. 75 cents. 

Even book reviewers have their 
whims and it is ours to range together 
on our writing table two volumes that 
have little in common except the date on 
the title page. Mr. Spingarn writes 35 
pages; Mr. Joline, 226. Mr. Spingarn 
addresses us from the lecture platform; 
Mr. Joline talks to us from the depths 
of an armchair, where he is all imbedded 
among his beloved books. He quotes 
these liberally—and for no reason other 
than because he chooses to do so. He 
talks about his favorites on his book- 
shelves, to which he points from his 
easy chair with his paper-cutter; about 
collecting autographs, about two eight- 
eenth century authors no longer—if 
ever—to be ranked among “best sell- 
ers.” Only in his two concluding essays 
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does he discuss what spectacled persons 
such as take life drearily call ‘modern 
problems.” With grace of style and a 
kindliness of spirit that sometimes gives 
way to an asperity that does not wound 
any one very deeply, Mr. Joline proves 
good company for those of us who have 
not forgotten how to read essays. He 
does not think the dilettante such a 
dreadful person as Americans in general 
pretend to, and will not be greatly 
grieved if you call him one. He rebukes 
Stevenson for observing that “books are 
good enough in their own way, but they 
are a mighty bloodless substitute for 
life.” He considers that a good deal 
like saying that strawberries are a poor 
substitute for heef. As for Mr. Spin- 
garn, whom we had almost forgotten, 
his little volume is really a lecture deliv- 
ered at Columbia University last spring, 
and is well worth reading by any one 
who cares for having a bird’s eye view 
of that obsolescent genre called criti- 
cism. “What droll creatures these col- 
lege professors are whenever they talk 
about art,’ he quotes from Flaubert, by 
way of introduction. Yet we do not find 
Professor Spingarn droll—or dull. We 
recommend his New Criticism to every 
one who wishes THe INDEPENDENT 
printed more book notices, and likewise 
to any one who wishes none were pub- 
lished at all. 
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Clever Hans. A contribution to experi- 
mental animal and human psychology. By 
Oskar Pfungst. Trans. by Carl L. Rahn. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

There is something fine about German 
thoroness in spite of the fun we some- 
times make of it. Here is a volume of 

250 pages with a bibliography of 124 

titles devoted to Der Kluge Hans, the 

“learned horse” which made such a sen- 

sation in Berlin six years ago. Hans 

was able to give the answer by taps of 
his foot to complex arithmetical prob- 
lems, to pick out colors, to spell words 
and distinguish musicat notes. Mr. 
Pfungst and other scientists made a 
careful investigation of the case and dis- 
covered that the alleged cleverness of 
the horse was a myth. He had really 
been guided in his answers by minute 
and involuntary movements of the ques- 
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tioner, chiefly a slight throwing up ci 
the head at the end of a count. He could 
not answer unless the questioner was in 
sight ard knew the answer. The explan- 


ation is therefore the same as of mind 
reading, telepathy, table-tipping and 
planchette-writing. The owner had 


really been training himself to give the 
signals in the years that he had devoted 
to the training of the horse, but he was 
doubtless sincere in his fanatical belief 
in the extent of horse sense, as is shown 
by his willingness to submit to the in- 
vestigation and his surprise and incredul- 
ity at the result. The controversy over 
the case involved as usual in Germany, 
philosophy, theology and _ science in 
addition to animal psychology. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....A racing romance is Stanton Wins, by 
Eleanor Ingram (Bobbs-Merrill; $1), with a 
driver as swift in love-making as he is in his 
machine and a heroine who is a match for 
him. 


....Those desiring a fair and wholesome 
exposition and criticism of Christian Science 
and new thought movements would do well 
to consult the brief but reliable volume by 
Leon C. Prince, entitled The Sense and Non- 
sense of Christian Science (Badger; $1). 


..Jack London's forty-foot boat, the 
“Snark,” did not go round the world, but its 
voyage among the Pacific islands afforded its 
skipper plenty of good copy and he protests 
that he enjoyed it in spite of his affliction by 
unique tropical diseases (The Cruise of the 
“Snark,” Macmillan; $2). 


..Last September we noted the pubtlica- 
tion of a volume of text and pictures, some of 
them in color, entitled The Mountain That 
Was God, by John H. Williams (Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, Ixix, 596). We now receive a 
copy of the same attractive volume bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons (75 cents). 

....For the summer cuisine, when meats 
are less attractive to the family, a little cook 
book by Jeanne Jardine, The Best Vegetarian 
Dishes I Know (Dutton; 50 cents), will be 
helpful to the perplexed cook or housewife 
who must arrange hot-weather menus. One 
hundred and seven recipes give room for 
choice and for varied vegetarian fare. 


....Among the feather-weight fiction suit 
able for midsummer wear, we find an insub- 
stantial novel, Miss Billy, by Eleanor H. 


Porter (Page; $1.25), which gives a mildly 
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amusing account of the upheaval of the home 
occupied by three bachelors, by the arrival 
of a sixteen-year-old schoolgirl, whom they 
iad mistaken for a boy because of her mas- 
culine signature. 


....Another volume of essays by J. Brierley, 
the accomplished London writer on moral and 
religious topics, will be welcomed by his many 
readers and admirers in America. Each chap- 
ter is characterized by that largeness of vision 
and sincerity of presentation which make Mr. 
Brierley’s books so full of inspiration and sug- 
gestion. The essays all deal with some of the 
various aspects of Life and the Ideal. (Pil- 
grim Press; $1.25.) 


....One of the most informing and sugges- 
tive books in its special field is the little vol- 
ume on Church Work Iith Boys (Pilgrim 
Press; 50 cents), by William Byron Forbush. 
Its discussions of the boy’s stages of develop- 
ment, the “gang” spirit, and the means of 
recreation and social adjustment are admir- 
able. 
furnish wise guidance to any one desiring to 
pursue further some particular phase of the 
subject. 


....The new art of flying is rapidly devel- 
oping a literature of its own. How It Flies, 
by Richard Ferris (Nelson; $1.20), is a com- 
prehensive and well illustrated volume for the 
general reader, comprising description and 
history of both balloons and aeroplanes, with 
a glossary and a chronicle of records to the 
end of 1910. The Principles and Design of 
Aeroplanes, by Herbert Chatley (Van Nos- 
trand; 50 cents), is a smaller and more tech- 
nical work, giving formulas for instruction 
and much practical advice in condensed form. 


.... There has been some discussion in re- 
gard to the attitude of the Russian Govern- 
ment toward the publication of Tolstoy’s 
works. A dispatch to the Paris Temps states 
that the present attitude of the Government is, 
in this affair, thoroly liberal. The favorite 
daughter of the great Russian, deputed by her 
father to supervise the publication of his man- 
uscripts, has been informed that the Govern- 
ment will authorize the publication of all his 
works, both those already known and those 
not previously made public. The only excep- 
tion is that the religious and social studies of 
Tolstoy, hitherto suppressed in Russia, may 
appear only in the complete edition, and must 
not be issued as tracts. 


....An attractive little pamphlet is that is- 
sued by the Free Public Library of Newark, 
N. J. Its title runs as follows: Reading for 
Pleasure and Profit. “A list of certain books 
which young people find entertaining; being 
chiefly books which older readers enjoyed 
when they were young.” It has always been 


The select bibliography appended will . 


a problem what children should read—if they 
should read at all—while on their summer va- 
cation. Dr. Dana, Newark’s librarian, is of 
the opinion that pupils might “pleasantly and 
easily” prepare themselves for “next termi’s 
work in English,” by following the list com- 
piled by his assistants. We are receiving a 
multitude of “recommended readings,” but this 
seems to us neither heavy nor serious, yet 
zealously observant of the best in literature. 
It strives only to satisfy the requirements of a 
high school course in English. 
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Pebbles 


THE VILLAGE FROG. 
Under the lily pads and things 
The big old bullfrog squats ; 

His greenish hide is thick, b’jings, 
With warts, and lumps, and knots, 
And when he swells himself and sings 

Llis voice is rough in spots. 


llis thighs are thick, and big, and strong; 
Yet he enjoys his ease; 

And when the echoes of his song 
Are borne upon the breeze, 

His normal slope, unless I’m wrong, 
Is forty-five degrees. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him sound his gong, all right, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a bruiser spoiling for a fight 
When there isn’t any foe. 


On Sundays come the village boys, 
With fishing poles, red rags, ; 

And sticks, and stones; and then his voice 
Mysteriously lags. 

He hides himself—he has no choice— 
Down deep amid the flags. 


Squatting, hiding, bellowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

He eats a little, tries to sing, 
And warbles through his nose. 

He doesn’t have to do a thing 
To earn a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my warty friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus, in the great frogpond of life, 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 
There’s nothing else on earth to do 
But keep from getting caught! 
—Chicago Tribune. 


BENEATH the spreading mistletoe the village 
smithy stands, 

His sweetheart right beside him, takes in hers 
his horny hands. 

He kisses her and kisses her—Oh! 
lovely sight! 

Says she, “Hold on there, Jack.” 
am with all my might.” 

—Columbia Jester. 


what a 


Says he, “I 
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The Partition of Morocco 


THE reason why the arrival of a Ger- 
man gunboat at the little town of Agadir 
has upset the stock markets of the world 
and started rumors of war is because it 
portends the breaking up of Morocco, 
almost the last bit of African territory 
remaining under native rule. Germany 
was not around when the other Euro- 
pean Powers were staking out their 
claims on the uncivilized lands all over 
the world. She did not awake to the im- 
portance of colonies until it was almost 
too late to get them. All she could do 
was to pick up a few pieces of land in 
Africa that the others had not thought 
worth taking, to seize a part from China, 
and to scheme for a controlling interest 
in Asiatic Turkey. ; 

Morocco had been ear-marked by 
France and was apparently destined to 
succumb in due time to the “policy of 
peaceful penetration” adopted by that 


country.. Spain seemed unambitious and 
quite content with the five points on the 
Moroccan coast which she had retained 
to make sure that the Moors did not re- 
turn when they were driven out of 
Europe. 

The only Power which might be ex- 
pected to object to the absorption of Mo- 
rocco by the French was Great Britain. 
It was indeed held by many prominent 
Englishmen that it would be criminal to 
allow France to get a country so vital 
to safety of the Empire, for one side of 
the Strait of Gibraltar was as important 
as the other, especially now that guns 
are big enough to shoot across. But the 
British Government persisted in_ its 
friendly policy toward France, and by 
the agreement of 1904 each country left 
the other free to pursue her several aims 


. in Africa, without interference or protest 


from the other; Great Britain to do what 
she liked in Egypt and France to do 
what she liked in Morocco. 

Both countries, in fact, entered Africa 
under false pretenses. In 1832 the Gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe assured Eng- 
land that France had no intention of 
holding Algeria. Nevertheless, Algeria 
is now, not a colony, but a part of 
France, with representatives in the Na- 
tional Assembly. Later England con- 
sented to the possession of Algeria on 
the promise that France would not annex 
lunis on the east or Morocco on the 
west. On the other hand, England has 
repeatedly declared that the occupation 
of Egypt was only temporary, and in- 
deed that pretense has not yet been offi- 
cially dropped. 

The crisis between France and Great 
Britain was reached and _ peacefully 
passed in 1898, when Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum, fresh from his victory at Om- 
durman, journeyed on up the Nile, and 
at Fashoda came across M. Marchand 
and eight other Frenchmen who had en- 
tered the Sudan by the back door, hav- 
ing spent two years in making their way 
thru the heart of the dark continent from 
the French Kongo. But Lord Kitchener 
informed him emphatically that England 
would never permit the French flag to 
fly there, and hoisted the flag of the 
Khedive in its stead. France, after much 
excitement, acquiesced, and thus was 
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settled the eastern limit of the French 
possessions in Africa. 

‘ But there was no impediment to ex- 
pansion over the rest of northern Africa, 
and France has diligently improved the 
opportunity. The success of the French 
in exploration, administration and civili- 
zation during the last generation is won- 
derful, and all the more surprising when 
we consider that it is due to the Govern- 
ment, not to the expansion of population 
and the initiative of individuals and cor- 
porations, as in the case of England. 
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as far as possible and then overstepped. 
Ujda has been occupied by a French 
garrison for three years, very much to 
the advantage of that part of the coun- 
try, as even the Germans admit. Within 
the last few months another advance has 
been made to Taurirt and a French army 
is now encamped on the Muluya River, 
impatiently waiting for permission to 
march to Toza, which commands the 
high road to Fez. On the western side 
Casablanca and Rabat were seized in 
1908. Last month an expedition left the 
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The territory acquired is more than ten 
times the area of France, and every other 
Frenchman is now an African. 
Gradually the French lines have been 
drawing closer about the only corner lot 
still in the market, Morocco. On the 
south, Morocco has no boundary but the 
Sahara and the Sahara is French. The 
tribes in the northern part of Senegal 
have for two years been gathered into a 
French protectorate under the name of 
Mauretania. On the east the elastic 
Algerian frontier has been pushed back 


latter post for “the relief” of. Fez and 
Mekinez, which were duly occupied by 
French troops, tho whether they were re- 
lieved or not by the process we can only 
surmise. 

And now Spain gets excited over the 
fact that her last chance of increasing her 
African holdings is slipping away, so she 
plunges in and seizes Larache and Alka- 
zar, and extends her boundaries about 
Melilla and Ceuta. 

Last of all comes Germany and picks 
on the southern coast of Morocco 
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as a good point for a colony or 
at least a coaling station. It is 
within easy reach of Brazil, for one 
thing, and for another it commands the 
3ritish ocean routes to South Africa, In- 
dia and Australia. To be sure, this 
“Panther” is merely calling at Agadir to 
protect German merchants, altho the out- 
side world had not heard that there were 
any German merchants there endan- 
gered. And did not Chancellor von 
Biilow declare to the Reichstag and to 
the world April 5, 1906, that Germany 
had no political interests in Morocco, no 
political aspirations, and no desire to set 
foot on Moroccan soil, because that 
would weaken rather than strengthen her 
position. But this language reminds us 
too much of what England said about 
Egypt and the Sudan, and France about 
Algeria and Tunis. 

On the map herewith printed we have 
indicated the towns at present occupied 
by the forces of France, Spain and Ger- 
many. Their positions show the spheres 
of influence to which these Powers as- 
pire, but they are likely to be shifted 
about like the claims staked out in a new 


mining camp. For in all cases except the 
established Spanish holdings, like Ceuta 
and Melilla, the occupation is professedly 
temporary and not formally conceded by 
other nations. 


a 
Business and World Peace 


Now that each of the great Powers 
has locked up in dreadnoughts, and for 
all the purposes of peace has destroyed 
as much capital as would have put the 
industrial plant of a nation into first class 
condition, or abolished the slums of the 
large cities, or paid for a considerable 
part of the railway property that wi'l 
have to become a public possession when 
we get civilized enough, it is announced 
that dreadnoughts are no longer up-to- 
date fighting machines. They will all 
be scrapped pretty soon, because the new 
type of battleship is to be a swift, hornet- 
like affair, with which no clumsy bumble- 
bee of the ocean could hope to contend. 
Nothing less than a 35-knot speed will 
answer the new requirements, 

This development was foreseen and 
predicted by the peace advocates years 
ago, and it justifies the protestations that 
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have been made against the naval ex- 
penditures of recent years. 

Putting aside for the moment the peace 
argument, and looking at the problem 
strictly from the viewpoint of prepared- 
ness for war, the United States and 
every other formidable Power has been 
on the wrong track. Of all the prepara- 
tions for effective war, the most impor- 
tant is financial ability. Next to this is 
industrial preparation, by which we mean 
first-class equipment for quickly turning 
out and putting into service whatever en- 
gineering is most advanced in design, and 
likely to be most serviceable when the 
war begins. 

That every strong nation should have 
a large number of thoroly trained men 
of scientific grasp studying military and 
naval problems and ready at a moment’s 
notice to furnish plans and specifications 
for military and naval arms, may or may 
not be. conceded by the more radical 
peace advocates, but from the standpoint 
of those who believe that the end of war 
is not yet in sight, a strong argument 
may be made that the intellectual and 
the industrial preparedness for war is 
more likely to prove decisive in.the fu- 
ture than a heavy burden of fixed capital 
in the form of ships and arms which will 
prove to be antiquated when action be- 
gins. 

We are not disposed, however, to ad- 
mit that it is now necessary to regard 
preparedness for war in quite the light in 
which, historically, every important na- 
tion has viewed it. It is becoming every 
day more clear that the great financial 
interests of the world can “hold up” war 
when they once make up their minds to 
do it. We do not overlook the fact that 
rumors of war, like those which have dis- 
turbed the markets within the last few 
days, instantly exert a depressing effect 
upon financial operations. This is be- 
cause dealers as yet have no reason to 
suppose that the financial powers have 
definitely taken their stand against fur- 
ther military operations. If that fact 
were once demonstrated and made clear, 
war rumors would have no more effect 
than the comets and eclipses that in other 
days were as disturbing to business men 
as they still are to superstitious minds. 

What is chiefly needed today in the in- 
terest of world peace is a policy of dar- 
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ing and resolution on the part of the 
leaders of finance, industry and public 
opinion. The first step is to recognize 
frankly the fact that certain powerful in- 
terests still believe in war and that cer- 
tain national ambitions are of such a 
character that, without hesitation, war 
would be resorted to to further them if 
the step could be taken safely. Every- 
body knows what those ambitions are and 
where they are centered. That part of 
the civilized world which does not share 
them is quite large and powerful enough 
to prevent their realization by war, if the 
determination to do so can be formulated 
and organized. It is entirely within pos- 
sibility to make the resort to war so dis- 
astrous to the world standing of any 
great nation that attempts it that the pur- 
pose will be abandoned. The moment 
that the great financial interests. say the 
word it will become suicidal for any na- 
tion, however obsessed with notions of 
its own greatness, to break the peace. 


s 
The Air Power 


NAPOLEON once said, “The English in- 


habit the sea, the French the land, the 
Germans the air.” The remark was in- 
tended as a jest at the impractical specu- 
lative character of the German mind, but 
now it can be applied literally, altho ‘the 
hegemony of the three elements must be 
differently distributed. The sea power 
of England is still unshaken, but Ger- 
many is now lord of the land and France 
is leading in the. conquest of the air. 
Germany indeed challenges the cham- 
pionship in both the other realms, but 
her navy is yet no match for England’s 
even on paper, and she appears to have 
been distanced in her recent rivalry with 
France to see which would be the first to 
get off the ground. This is due to a dif- 
ference of opinion on the question of spe- 
cific gravity; the Germans preferring 
machines lighter than air and the French 
those heavier than air. Altho the bal- 
loon in its original shape and also its di- 
rigible form were both invented in 
France, the French have abandoned them 
for the aeroplane, while the Germans 
took up the gas bag and modeled it after 
cigars, sausages and dachshunds. For a 
time the world was frightened with 
stories of aerial navies of gigantic air- 
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ships, ready to carry regiments and drop 
them anywhere. But tho the various 
Zeppelins and Parsevals were produced 
in such rapid succession that they had to 
be numbered like the asteroids instead of 
being named, they smashed or burned 
with almost equal rapidity, so it is doubt- 
ful whether Germany has at the present 
moment a single air-worthy dirigible. 

But the French Government, without 
putting so much money into this new 
branch of the service, has got more to 
show for it. Lieutenant Conneau, who 
has won in the race around the circuit of 
the three capitals, Paris-Brussels-Lon- 
don-Paris, is one of many naval and 
army officers and civilians who are now 
competent to run flying machines. In 
their manufacture France has taken the 
lead, as was the case a few years ago in 
automobiles. In it is much the same 
thing, for the development of both aero- 
planes and automobiles depended upon 
the perfecting of the gasoline motor. 

That England should show no interest 
in aviation either as a sport or as a 
weapon of warfare is quite astonishing. 
When a dozen aeroplanes follow one an- 
other across the channel at three-minute 
intervals and return to the mainland 
without any accidents worth mentioning, 
it might have been expected that the 
island kingdom would find in it some- 
thing worth looking at and thinking 
about. At Calais immense crowds as- 
sembled to speed the parting airmen and 
to welcome them back again, but at Do- 
ver there were fewer spectators than po- 
licemen. The English people will throng 
by the million to see a King who has 
recently been oiled by an archbishop and 
has had various obsolete weapons placed 
in his hands and taken away again by 
various antiquated functionaries, but 
anything so modern as an aeroplane does 
not interest them. 

Natural defenses can no longer be de- 
pended upon. There are no Alps, no 
Pyrenees, and no Channel. There are 
now three ways of crossing the Simplon, 
by the pass, thru the tunnel, and over the 
mountain. The Italian Government is 
constructing substantial steel doors in the 
middle of the tunnel and mines under- 
neath it, both operated by electricity from 
a distance, so as to check a subterranean 
invasion, but no way of checking an 
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aerial invasion has yet been devised. 
Aeroplanes are now in use which can 
carry ten passengers besides the pilot. 
They cost, say, $2,000 apiece, and travel 
at the rate of 60 miles an hour. That 
means that soldiers can be landed any 
night.in any numbers in any country at 
a cost of about $200 apiece, and the ma- 
chines can then return for more, drop- 
ping a few bombs on the way. This is 
a cheaper, safer and swifter way ‘of get- 
ting into the enemy’s country than hith- 
erto known in the history of the world. 


ee) 
Before and After the Civil War 


It is a guarded article which Professor 
Banks has written for this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, we judge intended to have 
some influence in the section where he 
has lived. He evidently desires to lead 
the South to a better view of its history 
and its present duty, and at the same 
time he is careful to stir up as little senti- 
mental opposition and prejudice as possi- 
ble. For this reason he balances against 
each other what might appear to be the 
errors of the two sections in the periods 
before and after the war. Before the 
Civil War the Southern leaders made, he 
says, a great mistake in not bending their 
energies to the restriction of the area of 
slavery and its gradual extinction; while 
after the war, he says, the North was at 
fault in the policy of reconstruction 
which gave the ballot to the whole negro 
race. 

It is policy to discover something seri- 
ously wrong in the attitude of the North 
which can be set against what was wrong 
in the South. This makes the condem- 
nation of the fathers easier to bear, and 
it is not strange that Professor Banks 
should take this view. There was so 
much bad in the Reconstruction period 
that it is easy to condemn its policy. 
That is now popular, and we allow 
Southern historians to write the story 
and guide the popular judgment; but we 
are of those who believe that despite 
debts, despite corruption, the general 
policy was wise and its purpose righteous 
and its adoption necessary. 

Leaving out the consideration of the 
bad administrative features, what were 
the principles involved? They were, 
first, equal suffrage and equal civil 
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rights, as exprest in the two last 
Amendments to the Constitution; and, 
secondly, a free public school system. 
What was desired was, to hold fast to 
our central doctrine of liberty and equal 
rights as exprest in the Declaration of 
Independence, and then to create an edu- 
cated body of citizens who would be com- 
petent wisely to exercise these rights. 
The achievement of this purpose required 
the creation of new State constitutions 
which should embody these principles. 
To achieve it easily and quietly would re- 
quire the co-operation of the white peo- 
ple of the South. To some extent, as in 
North Carolina and Georgia, this was 
given, with happy results. In other 
States it was bitterly resented, and evil 
results followed. The enfranchised ne- 
groes needed the kindly guidance of their 
natural white leaders, but they seldom 
got it, and this was unfortunate for both 
races. 

Professor Banks implies that it was a 
blunder to give the ballot to the ignorant 
negroes. We suppose it might have been 
denied to the illiterate; but that rule 
would have disfranchised quite as many 
white men. Let us suppose the new con- 
stitutions had denied the ballot to those 
who could not read and write, that would 
have given the rule to an aristocracy rep- 
resenting only a minority in nearly every 
one of the States; and that would have 
meant an emgscylated public school sys- 
tem. Those who made the laws would 
have had no interest in enlarging the 
electorate. The great gift of Recon- 
struction was that it created the public 
school, and provided that those to whom 
the vote was given should be able to cast 
their votes intelligently. There was no 
such system before the war; now it can- 
not be taken away. The system is even 
yet very imperfectly and very unfairly or- 
ganized, but it is the best blessing the 
South has, and it is the gift of the Re- 
construction period. The accidental evils 
resulting from the abstinence or opposi- 
tion of those who might so easily have 
controlled the conditions pass away, but 
this splendid and far-seeing gift remains 
for all time for a better reconstruction of 
the South, thru the elevation of the de- 
pressed peoples of both colors. 

The giving of the ballot to all, white 
and black, was high statesmanship. At 
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one step it assured the transformation 
from slavery to liberty. To achieve it 
immediately was necessitated by the con- 
ditions. Thruout the South those who 
believed in slavery, who held it impossi- 
ble that the negro could rule, were en- 
acting laws to reduce the freedmen to a 
condition of peonage equivalent to slav- 
ery. They were not to be called slaves, 
perhaps, but they were to be serfs, bond 
servants, held to the soil, not allowed free 
movement, subject to their masters. The 
public seems to have forgotten this, altho 
Professor Banks as a historian knows it 
and hints at it. The conditions required 
drastic and heroic treatment, and there 
were statesmen who saw it and acted 
wisely. The results prove that they were 
right. Education is vastly improved for 
both white and blacks, and the principle 
of equal rights and equal suffrage is up- 
held even when its enjoyment is more or 
less restrained. The progress under that 
policy of the negroes in education and 
wealth is nothing less than wonderful. 
The men, in the days before the war, who 
held that slavery was wrong in morals 
and bad in policy were totally right. 


sz 
Two Birds 


One of the saddest records of the 
year 1910 is the death of the only 
male passenger pigeon known to exist in 
the United States. One female is known 
to exist, now about eighteen years old. 
There were four in Milwaukee two years 
ago and three in Cincinnati. The for- 
mer are all dead and only one of the lat- 
ter survives. Occasionally we hear of a 
flock of these pigeons in some. reinidte 
corner, but it turns out to be mourning 
doves or something else in the pigeon 
line. Some of us can remember when 
this bird migrated by the millions. There 
seemed to be no end of them, as they 
flew north in April. The sky was often 
darkened with them at mid-day. From 
earliest morning until darkness at night 
flock after flock flew over. 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, New England 
agent of the Audubon societies, recalls 
the fact that 80 tons of these pigeons 
were sent from one county in New York 
State, to be marketed in New York City, 
in the spring of 1849, and that at least 
300 tons were dispatched from one town 
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in Michigan in 1878. From another 
town we have the record of nearly 12,- 
000,000 being shipped inside forty days. 
During two succeeding years 15,840,000 
were shipped from another town. It did 
not seem then to be within the possibili- 
ties that the passenger pigeons could be 
obliterated. The lesson is a severe one 
and it is serious, for our recklessness ac- 
complished the undesirable fact, and now 
we have just one survivor of this superb 
bird. The buffaloes are gone, and the 
passenger pigeons, and there are some 
hundred thousand guns undertaking to 
sweep out that most useful of all our 
birds, Bob White. 

Bob White is the cheerful and familiar 
name given to a bird that is, all in all, 
the most important that we have in 
America. We are told by the educa- 
tional leaflet of the Audubon Societies 
that not a single record can be found 
where this bird has done harm to the 
farmer. It possibly may destroy a few 
useful insects, but it does such wonder- 
ful work in destroying the hurtful that 
we can very well spare the few that are 
of some value. It eats potato beetles, 
cucumber beetles, wire worms, weevils, 
including the cotton boll weevil; grass- 
hoppers, chinch bugs, squash bugs and 
caterpillars; and where you let Bob 
White run free and fearless he will near- 
ly put an end to the existence of these 
pests. One of the teachers at Clark Uni- 
versity gives as a single meal of one of 
these birds 100 chinch bugs, 12 squash 
bugs, 2,500 plant lice, 39 grasshoppers, 
12 army worms, 568 mosquitoes, 8 white 
grubs, and 101 potato beetles. 

What better friend than this could a 
farmer ask for? Our Bob will do for us 
what domestic fowls will not do, not a 
single tribe among them, for they will 


‘not eat potato bugs, and rarely squash 


bugs. It is said to be a fact that 400,000 
sportsmen annually go out of our cities 
to scour the country, for the fun of kill- 
ing Bob Whites. A good many farmers 
rent their lands for hunting grounds to 
this worthless lot of tourists. In this 
way farm taxes are paid, and it is said 
that in some parts of the country the ed- 
ucation of children, beside other ex- 
traneous expenses, is paid for by Bob 
White. Beside his value as a scavenger 
and farm ally, this bird is a delightful 
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companion and friend. Existing all the 
way from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
where undisturbea he becomes a semi- 
domestic friend, you will hear him from 
early in the morning till night, calling as 
he works, in his cheerful way, and not 
unwilling to come around your doorsteps 
for a bit of additional food. The birds 
of a covey are very fond of each other, 
conversing in a tender and twittering 
tone. They sleep in a circle, with their 
heads out to watch for danger. They 
have a marvelous power of self-conceal- 
ment, and that is the only. reason why 
they multiply in spite of human beings. 
Bob has never been known to disturb 
fruit, or in any way to damage a grain 
crop, but he does destroy a vast amount 
of weed seed. One of our best observers 
computes that the Bob Whites of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina consume annu- 
ally 1,341 tons of weed seeds, beside eat- 
ing 340 tons of insects. It is time the 


American people waked up to the im-- 


mense value of this bird. All that has 
been done so far has been to limit the 
hunting season, and in North Carolina 
only, game preserves give ‘him better 
protection. Artificial production has be- 
come an absolute necessity, or we shall 
lose the one most important friend that 
man has left in the feathered kingdom. 


s 
Fuss and Feathers 


As bearing upon the question of de- 
sertions from the army and the irksome- 
ness of military service in time of peace, 
lately discussed in our pages, it has been 
suggested that the modern uniform has 
a great deal to do with both. This is a 
suggestion certainly worth considering. 
That it has an intimate relation to the 
subject of voluntary. enlistment in the 
National Guard is so true that it may 
cause surprise that the fact has escaped 
the attention of our State Governors and 
the gaudily uniformed officers of their 
military staffs. 

There can be no question that in field 
service the inconspicuous suit of kahki is 
at once more useful, more comfortable 
and safer for the wearer than any uni- 
form which must be carefully conserved 
to be attractive and which makes the 
wearer a conspicuous target for long- 
range rifle practice. When troops are 
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called into service of the sort which re- 
quires the distribution of ball cartridges, 
the more completely the soldier divests 
himself of needless trappings and orna- 
ment the better; but for service of the 
kind in which the only danger to which 
he is exposed is that from admiring 
young women and their more practical 
mothers, there seems to be no good rea- 
son why the soldier should not, and every 
reason why he should, be permitted to 
make himself as attractive as possible. 
A resplendent uniform would attract a 
hundred eager recruits where a severe 
service uniform would discourage ninety 
and nine. This means that the soldier, 
to content him and gratify the desire for 
personal adornment which characterizes 
the male of every race and, indeed, every 
species, needs two uniforms—one for 
dress parade and the harmless cere- 
monies and pleasures of peace, and one 
for the serious business which, once in a 
while, may come his way. That there 
may be too much uniformity in uniforms, 
and that the dull monotony now af- 
fected by order of the war-lords who 
have not had and are not likely to have 
their baptism of fire is destructive of 
esprit du corps and of everything condu- 
cive to military enthusiasm in the piping 
times of peace, scarcely needs the sup- 
port of argument. ; 

Pride of uniform has always been the 
best asset of the soldier. He needs it. 
The young men of the regular army 
whom one meets on leave in our streets 
have less occasion for this kind of pride 


‘than ever before in the history of stand- 


ing military organizations. Their dress 
is obviously practical for the plains or for 
picket duty along the Rio Grande, but 
for a city’s streets in time of peace, when 


_ no arms are needed or permitted to be 


carried, it is as ugly as human ingenuity 
could devise. That the wearers become 
tired of it is not surprising. The way 
they wear it is strikingly in contrast with 
the carriage and swagger of the British 
soldier with his padded red jacket, his 
jaunty cap balanced on one ear and his 
bamboo cane. The soldier does not en- 
joy looking like a member of the uni- 
formed force of the Street Cleaning De- 
partment. To be able to dispense with 
professional or even amateur soldiers al- 
together would be vastly to the public 
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advantage ; but so long as we seek them 
it may be not unprofitable to consider 
whether to make the soldier proud of his 
uniform is not the best and cheapest way 
of making him efficient for the purposes 
of his enlistment. 

& 
When all the enlightened sense 
of mankind was giving univer- 
sal praise to President Taft 
for his epochal proposal that the United 
States and Great Britain should negoti- 
ate a treaty in which all questions, ev 
those supposed to involve national horior, 
should be referred to arbitration, ex- 
President Roosevelt raised a lone voice 
in opposition. How can a man arbitrate, 
said the distinguished winner of the No- 
bel Peace Prize, if some one slaps his 
wife’s face? This was rated as a poser 
to the mollycoddles and peace advocates 
by The Outlook, certain Irish-Americans 
and German admirals, despite the fact 
that the United States has no national 
wife and Uncle Sam is supposed to be a 
hachelor. Without mentioning any 
names, however, President Taft in his 
speech at Marion, Ind., on the 3d. thus 
answered his predecessor : 

“Objection has been made that an. agree- 
ment to arbitrate a question of national honor 
ought not to be entered into, for the reason 
that when one’s honor is affected one will 
never consent to have the question arbitrated, 
and therefore that to agree to do so in ad- 
vance is to agree to do something that one 
will not be willing to do and that one does 
not intend to do, and therefore it savors of 
hypocrisy and ought not to be adopted as a 
national policy. I cannot concede the prem- 
ises of this argument. I look upon a treaty 
of this sort as a self-denying ordinance, as a 
self-restricting obligation. 

“Tt seems to be of the same character as 
the Constitution which the people as a whole 
set up, and in which they imposed checks upon 
their own power and _ limitations upon 
the method by which they exercise the ulti- 
mate sovereignty which is in them. It is not 
that they do not recognize that when the 
temptation comes to exercise arbitrary power 
they will not feel like exercising it, but it is 
that they deliberately impose those limita- 
tions upon their own action with the inten- 
tion that they shall be effective however 
averse they may be to yield to them when the 
occasion arises for their enforcement.” 
President Taft is entirely right. A 
nation can no more properly defend its 
honor than an individual. The individ- 
ual is no Jonger permitted to settle his 
dispute by his own might, for that makes 


Taft vs. 
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him judge, jury-and sheriff in his own 
case, which is contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of justice. The trouble is the 
world is now living under two systems 
of ethics—Christian for individuals, 
Pagan for nations, tho there is no double 
system of ethics in the moral world. 
President ‘Taft sees this. Mr. Roose- 


& 

Last week plenipoten- 
tiaries from England, 
Russia, Japan and our 
own country signed a convention at 
Washington by which pelagic sealing is 
to be prohibited for fifteen years, and as 
long after as the treaty remains un- 
denounced. This is not only a triumph 
for American diplomacy, which for forty 
years has been working, but without 
avail till now, to protect the seals on the 
high seas, but’it means that one of the 
most beautiful and intelligent of living 
creatures is to be saved from imminent 
danger of extinction. More than that, 
as President Taft indicates, it forecasts 
the adoption of international game laws 
to conserve the products of the oceans. 
It was high time this convention was 
adopted. The fur seals have been driven 
from the Antarctic and their only breed- 
ing grounds in the Arctic are now re- 
duced to the Pribiloff and Commander 
islands, the former American, the latter 
Russian ; while Japan owns a few breed- 
ing grounds of the Kurie Archipelago. 
The barren Pribiloff islets; however, 
shrouded in dense fogs during most of 
the year, and inhabited by 280 Eskimos, 
is the chief breeding place of seals left. 
In 1882 it is estimated that 2,000,000 
seals went there every May to breed. 
Now the herd is reduced to 185,000. This 
appalling reduction is purely the result 
of killing the females in the open seas. 
A few hours after arrival on the breed- 
ing grounds each female gives birth to a 
pup, which she nurses for several 
months in the intervals of regular and 
frequent trips to the feeding grounds, a 
few hundred miles southward. The 
males signal their arrival at the rook- 
eries with furious combats for posses- 
sion of the “harems,” consisting of from 
twelve to one hundred females. Seldom 
can a male fight his way in before he is 
seven years old. The American and 
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Russian Governments have prohibited 
the killing of the females, confining the 
land catch to the superfluous males. The 
young males, perched up on the rocky 
galleries surrounding the rookeries, ,are 
corraled and driven inland and there 
slaughtered. The Japanese and Cana- 
dian sealers, however, not being allowed 
on the rookeries, have kept a blockade 
of boats on the high seas beyond the 
jurisdiction of the United States and 
Russia, and as the females swim out in 
search of food, they kill them, tho four 
out of five sink before they are captured. 
Moreover, for each dead female a nurs- 
ing pup on shore starves to death and an 
unborn one likewise perishes. The 
United States and Russia have now most 
generously agreed to put aside 30 per 
cent. of the skins taken from the young 
males on shore for Japan and Canada as 
a compensation for ruining the business 
of their sealing fleets. It would seem, 
therefore, that Japan, Russia, England 
and the United States have all acted 
most fairly and generously toward each 
other in this notable convention, and we 
congratulate those responsible for the 
happy result on the wisdom with which 


they have approached and solved a press- 
ing and difficult problem. 
s 


Now that a noiseless 
Fourth has been establish- 
ed we suppose that the 
next thing will be a movement for the 
suppression of the American flag. Its 
colors are undeniably loud and crudely 
combined. Its conspicuous display in 
the bright sunshine must be exceedingly 
distressing to those sensitive souls who 
cannot endure the popping of firecrack- 
ers. Doubtless an effort will soon be 
made to get Congress to adopt a flag 
less offensive to a refined taste and to 
the feelings of foreigners. A delicate 
design in mauve on a neutral gray back- 
ground would perhaps be endurable, pro- 
vided it were not larger than four by six 
inches and never displayed except on of- 
ficial holidays and on public buildings. 
In the meantime a good deal can be done 
to discourage the display of the flag by 
making it dangerous to use it freely. 
Massachusetts, as we should expect, is 
taking the lead in the movement. One 
of the most popular and patriotic of Amer- 
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ican weeklies was so careless as to put the 
American flag into its Fourth of July 
cover design and the edition was sup- 
pressed in Massachusetts; and a farmer 
of the same State got into trouble be- 
cause he hoisted flags in his cornfield, it 
being suspected that his motive was not 
purely patriotic, but in part inspired by a 
desire to drive away the crows. Luckily 
for us, those who first raised the Ameri- 
can flag on Massachusetts soil were not 
so rigidly scrutinized to see if their mo- 
tives were free from any taint of com- 
mercialism, 
Cd 

One of the most novel as 
well as interesting develop- 
ments of social life is just 
now taking place among the Northwest- 
ern cities, notably Portland, Walla Walla, 
Seattle, and a few more of the more 
aggressive. The movement is known as 
a Know Your Own City Institute. At 
Seattle the second meeting has just been 
held, and it lasted for ten days. The 
subjects discussed were child labor, child 
play, child health, remedial agencies and 
destructive agencies ; while school nurses, 
truant officers, juvenile court judges and 
other police officers took part in the dis- 
cussion. They not only debated, but 
institutions were visited and studied. 
The result naturally has been to make 
the people thoroly well acquainted with 
their own community affairs, whereas in 
an ordinary city the citizens pass by their 
own public institutions utterly ignorant 
of what is going on inside. Seattle has 
also, every Sunday afternoon, what is 
called a community gathering. This is 
held in the parks, for an hour and a half. 
The exercises are not religious in char- 
acter, not necessarily so, unless religion 
is supposed to take in civic affairs. A 
story is told or read to the children, brief 
addresses are delivered on educational 
or other civic topics, either by visitors or 
by citizens, and there is good music. 
ihe people seat themselves on the grass, 
and the attendance averages about five 
hundred. This is a new use for public 
parks, and a good one; use and not show. 
It looks now as if our cities were enter- 
ing a new sort of life, a community life ; 
which will be lived all together, and in 
which the idea of common weal will be 
dominant. It will no longer be possible 
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to say, If you wish to get acquainted you 
must live in the country. he institute 
idea looks upon the city or town as a 
unit, and community affairs are really 
common affairs, as they should be. New 
ideas go westward to plant themselves ; 
all the same, they will come around to 
the East after awhile. 
ee) 
Gittins Forain, the French artist 
and “Art” whose work with charcoal 
and pencil has endeared 
le Figaro to all true sharers in the comic 
spirit, announces his candidacy for elec- 
tion to the Institute de France. The 
candidacy itself has in it at least one 
element of humor: it is totally unex- 
pected. One is prepared for the candi- 
dacy of the veriest hack in historical 
painting or prettified portraiture, but the 
thought of a “caricaturist” among the 
Immortals of the Art Academy! After 
all, it is only conservatism of thought 
that is shocked. How many French 
painters who wore official honors for a 
part of the last century would one not 
surrender, body and soul, reputation and 
product, for one Gavarni?—if not for a 
Job or a Caran d’Ache. The “carica- 
turist” is the Uncle Toby of pictorial 
art; in England, in the case of Hogarth 
(as creator of “The Harlot’s Progress” 
and other series), he has been even its 
Fielding. He is also a social historian 
without fear if not beyond approach. He 
is a surgeon who operates without rub- 
ber gloves, if you prefer that metaphor. 
And Forain has the art of representing 
the irony as well as the absurdity of his 
contemporary life; one of his sketches 
is often equal in satiric power to a whole 
volume of print. Under the appearance 
of improvisation he seizes upon the very 
essence of things. May the Institute 
ponder the matter deeply and receive 
him! Perhaps the members can exact a 
pledge that he will not depict any of his 
confréres on the third page of le Figaro, 
tho we doubt if he will pledge himself to 
that. 
s 
It has been left to Iowa 
to take a new turn in 
the fight with the White 
The State has hired one of its 
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Plague. 
most eloquent preachers to travel about 
and teach the people to stop worrying, 
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what to eat, but above all, to stay at 
home. It calls this the Cheer Up Sys- 
tem. It seems that the Colorado estab- 
lishment, while giving pure air and 
splendid treatment, cannot abolish home- 
sickness. Separation from home kills 
where consumption cannot. The Iowa 
policy is to teach the gospel of rest and 
right living, with outdoor sleeping, and 
above all, staying with your friends. It 
has also passed a law allowing each 
county to build a hospital, on the most 
approved principles, where consumptives 
can be cared for without wandering into 
strange surroundings. Dr. Kepford, who 
has been selected as State Agent, be- 
lieves that if the plan he is hired to advo- 
cate is carried out, tuberculosis can be 
eradicated from the State in a single 
generation. He begins by quarantining 
existing cases, preventing immigration 
of the disease, and causing the living of 
outdoor lives by the afflicted. He tells 
the sick that their recovery depends upon 
common sense. They must not only eat 
right, but they must think right and feel 


right and be right. Fresh air is the great 


factor for curing the disease. The doc- 
tor uses one phrase which should be re- 
peated everywhere, and everywhere un- 
derstood. He says that tuberculosis is 
strictly a house disease. It comes from 
confined or poisoned air, “aggravated by 
carpets, lace curtains” and other dust 
catchers. Have wide verandas and sleep 
in hammock beds. A screened porch 
can be had almost anywhere. If not, use 
a tent, or build a shack in the back yard 
—a shack of rough lumber and the floor 
raised several feet from the ground. 
Make the sides of boards half way up 
and the rest canvas. Temperance and 
purity are equally important with fresh 
air. Live right and do right, and your 
case is curable. 
& 

In every denomination there is a pro- 
gressive and a regressive wing. Among 
the Disciples the latter is represented by 
The Christian Standard of Cincinnati. 
It hears of a missionary who does not 
admire that close communionism which 
requires that a member of some other 
denomination coming into the neighbor- 
hood be immersed before joining with 
them. Our Disciple contemporary is 
shocked at such liberalism. It says that 
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the early Church admitted no “unbap- 
tized’’ members; and if any such loose 
statements have been uttered by the 
French mission which is supported by it 
as treasurer, relations with it “will be 
severed immediately.” That is quite 
Papal. It wants to know who is uttering 
such modernism. We suggest that it 
require all missionaries to take a “Ne 


Temere’ oath. 
& 


The retirement of Dr. Burt G. Wilder 
from active work at Cornell University 
is a matter of national interest. No liv- 
ing biologist has made himself more in- 
teresting to the common people than Mr. 
Wilder. He has collected 1,900 prepa- 
rations of brains of animals and men, 
and not a few of these latter are of our 
somewhat celebrated contemporaries. He 
has eighty more promised when their 
owners are willing to part with them. 
Dr. Wilder will make his home and studio 
at Brookline, Mass., the home of his boy- 
hood. He declares that he has no ex- 
pectation or intention of closing up his 
work this side of one hundred years, al- 
tho his retirement from Cornell is at sev- 
enty. We do not doubt but that his most 
useful and happy years are still ahead, 
and we shall look to record many more 
of his discoveries. 

a 

The South Carolina school law appor- 
tions the school fund to schools on the 
basis of enrolled attendance for ten days 
in the school year. Accordingly, says 
the Columbia State, it is not uncommon 
for a parent to send his children to the 
free schools in September, withdraw 
them after two weeks, have them help 
on the farm for six weeks, and then send 
them to school again for a month. Thus, 
in hundreds of schools the names of 40 
children may appear on the roll during 
the year and not more than 15 actually 
attend the school from day to day. We 
do not wonder that the State Superin- 
tendent wants the law changed to make 
the basis average attendance instead of 
enrollment. It is the training of pupils, 
not the payment of teachers, that is 
desirable. 

) 

We are waiting with interest for the 

arrival of those steamers whose depar- 
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ture from England was delayed a day or 
two by the desertion of the stewards and 
seamen an hour before the time of sail- 
ing. What would happen if the passen- 
gers should form a union and strike 
against having to drop gold pieces into 
the palms of these stewards at the end of 
the voyage? But it is more probable 
that the stewards, having forced the com- 
pany by the strike to raise their wages, 
will force additional gratuities from the 
passengers by use of their customary 
methods of extortion. 


st 


Georgia, the Empire State of the 
South, is making steady and gratifying 
progress in the development of its public 
school system. The State now appro- 
priates $2,500,000 for elementary educa- 
tion, and local taxation provides $2,000,- 
000 more. To be sure there is much 
more to be done, particularly in the pro- 
viding of fair wages to attract more com- 
petent teachers. An even more unfor- 
tunate condition than that of inadequate 
wages is the fact that wages are often 
not paid when due in cash, but paid in 
warrants because no money is available, 
other claims having the precedence, and 
the teachers have to get the warrants 
discounted at a serious loss. Neverthe- 
less education is looking up in the coun- 
ties that levy a school tax. 


as 


Dr. Labbé, of the University of Paris, 
who has for many years been engaged in 
the. study of the diet of the laboring 
classes, reports that the average French 
workingman expends 48 cents a day for 
food, of which 25 cents goes for wine. 
He advises the use of more sugar, choco- 
late, beans, bananas, crackers, cheese and 
macaroni in order to obtain greater nu- 
triment for the money. 


& 


The postal banks prove such a success 
and meet such a public want that the 
Postmaster General has to add a hundred 
to the number every month. It is the 
parcels post, however, that the people are 
now most crying for. And the postal 
deficit is now wiped out and $3,000,000 
appropriated for deficit has been returned 
to the Treasury. 
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Phoenix Mutual Meeting 


The recent meeting of the managers of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, at Hartford, Conn., brought forth 
many interesting discussions and opin- 
ions on the subject of life insurance. The 
company, which was organized in 1851, 
this year celebrates its sixtieth anniver- 
sary. President John M. Holcombe in 
his address remarked that before 1850 
only nine companies now in existence 
had been organized. Life insurance in 
America was in its infancy, and, altho 
the country was already wealthy and 
well settled, there was less than $100,- 
000,000 of life insurance outstanding. 
Even in 1860 there were but 60,000 lives 
insured for a total of about $180,000,000. 
During these years selections were made 
with little intelligence or care, and lia- 
bilities were not scientifically calculated. 
Officers entertained the -opinion that 
whatever was left of the income after 
paying losses and expenses might be re- 
garded as profits and divided among 
stock and policy holders, on the theory 
that the income would always be enough 
to take care of the obligations, and that 
no additional reserve would be necessary. 
3y 1870 various States had specified 
standards of solvency, and the depart- 
ments had in many cases made independ- 
ent calculations of reserves. President 
Holcombe closed his address by stating 
that life insurance is not a mystery, altho 
it has many details. Nothing in the con- 
dition or management of a company 
should be concealed from its agents or 
policyholders. The field man cannot ac- 
complish his best work unless he is sure 
that the home office is his friend and fel- 
low worker. The agent performs a serv- 
ice to the policyholder when he insures 
him and is entitled to his friendship and 
assistance. If his dealings have been fair 
and open, he will find his policyholders 
his best assistants. 

Henry H. Kohn, of Albany, made an 
address in which he called attention to 
the evolution in the life insurance busi- 
ness, requiring field men, with a thoro 
education in all practical life insurance 
questions. The time has gone by when 


an’ agent can answer questions by con- 
sulting his rate book. He must now be 
a student of life insurance, and be pre- 
pared to explain fully the advantages of 
the different forms of policies, as well as 
to discuss the individual needs of the ap- 
plicant. The necessity for self-confidence 
in the agent was touched upon by J. 
Henry Powell, president of the National 
Life Underwriters’ Association. | The 
agent must believe in himself, in the com- 
pany and in what he has to sell, in order 
to convince the applicant. Some do not 
believe in themselves, and fail, and then 
wonder why. 

The Phcenix Mutual has enjoyed great 
prosperity during the last ten years. In 
this period the premium income has 
grown from $2,545,548 to $4,689,213, and 
the insurance in force from $63,802,139 
to $126,350,616. The total assets on 
January 1, 1911, were $30,096,360, and 
the total number of policies in force was 


67,342. 


& 

A PERPETUAL policy issued by the Liv- 
erpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company in 1876, was recently called at- 
tention to in the closing of an estate. 
The policy was for $15,000 and the pre- 
mium paid was $1,500. Under the terms 
of this policy if there is a loss the face 
is reduced by the amount paid by the 
company, unless the holder pays 10 per 
cent. of the loss, which reinstates the pol- 
icy. The company does not issue these 
policies any longer, and very few are still 
in force. . 


Cuicaco broke the record for fire 
alarms on the Fourth of July with 164 
calls. Nearly all the fires were due to 
fireworks. The total loss, it is estimated, 
will not be over $5,000. This is the 
smallest loss for that city for any Fourth 
of July in forty years. 

s 


In the recent fire at Coney Island, 
where the wooden buildings burned like 
tinder, the concrete municipal bathing 
house stood unharmed. Such examples 
are strong arguments in favor of con- 
crete construction. 

















Collector Loeb’s Work 


Mr. Logs, Collector of the Port of 
New York, has held his office a little 
more than two years. In the fiscal year 
just ended he collected in fines, penalties 
imposed upon smugglers, and compro- 
mises offered by importers who confest 
that they had defrauded the Government 
by undervaluation, $2,914,158. This is 
more than the similar collections for the 
preceding seventeen years. An exam- 
ination of the record shows that the an- 
nual average for the fifteen years ending 
with 1908 was only $62,424. Mr. Loeb 
was Collector for a part of 1909, and in 
that year the sum rose to $1,048,233. In 
1910 there was a further advance to $1,- 
507,731, and now there is added $2,914,- 
158, making for three years a total of 
$5,470,122. The latest large compromise 
offer accepted was that of $1,180,000 
from Duveen Brothers, the well-known 
dealers (London and New York) in 
works of art. They are under indict- 
ment. It may be observed, also, that the 
revenue collected on ocean passengers’ 
baggage has increased from $709,895 in 
1909, and $1,448,344 in IgI0, to $2,305,- 
562 in 1911. It is quite clear that Mr. 
Loeb has earned his salary. It may be 
that his activity in enforcing the law and 
punishing fraud excited personal hostil- 
ity which prevented his admission to the 
Union League Club. 


wt 
A Great Crop of Cotton 


THE Government’s latest cotton report 
points to even a larger crop than was in- 
dicated a month ago. On May 25 the 
condition was 87.8; on June 25 there had 
been an advance to 88.2. These are the 
highest figures reported for a corre- 
sponding date in ten years, and they are 
far above the average for the last ten 
years, which was only 80. With the con- 
dition figures is an official estimate of the 
yield, and this estimate is 14,425,000 
bales, a record-breaking crop. The great- 
est quantity harvested in the past was 
13,679,954 bales, in 1904. Allowance is 
made in the estimate for the probable 


abandonment of 1,000,000 acres and for 
average depreciation hereafter. August 
and September are the critical months for 
cotton, but there is every prospect now 
of an exceptionally large yield. Some say 
that the increase is due partly to im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and it is 
true that experiments have shown that 
the yield per acre in certain parts of the 
cotton belt can be doubled; but the crop 
was almost as large seven years ago, on 
a much smaller acreage. The distribu- 
tion, in acres, is as follows: 


Mississippi 
South Carolina 
IE oo oa 22 o aetawaelen oor etas 2,622,000 
Arkansas 
North Carolina 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Florida 
Missouri 
Virginia 
California 

Unofficial reports at the end of last 
week were favorable with respect to all 
crops, oats and hay excepted. Winter 
wheat has been harvested in fine condi- 
tion; spring wheat is doing well, except 
in South Dakota, and corn, it is said, has 
suffered but little in the States of largest 
acreage. 

& 

.... The $125,000 bond issue of the city 
of Cebu, Philippine Islands, for sewers 
and water works, has been awarded to 
William A. Read & Co., of New York, 
whose bid was 102.33. 


....The President of the Canadian 
Pacific says that neither that company 
nor any of its allied companies has been 
negotiating for control, or an interest in, 
or a working arrangement with, the Erie 
Railroad Company. 


....Not long ago a syndicate repre- 
senting English spinners bought 32,000 
acres of cotton land in Mississippi. Last 
week it became known that a syndicate 
of Dutch capitalists had purchased 9,000 
acres in the same State and taken options 
on several adjoining plantations. 





